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VoLuME III 


Fic, 1—GENERAL VIEW OF FACTORY AND EMPLOYES 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE PRESENT INDUSTRIAL 
SYSTEM. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, at the close of his treatise on 
“Industrial Institutions,’ which forms the last section of his 
third volume of Principles of Sociology, the capstone of his mon- 
umental work, comes to the following conclusion concerning 
the desideratum in the industrial world: ‘It must be admitted 
that the practicability of such a system depends on character. 
Throughout this volume it has been variously shown that higher 
types of society are made possible only by higher types of 
nature ; and the implication is that the best industrial institu- 
tions are possible only with the best men.”” Such a statement is 
significant, not only on account of its position as a conclusion of 
a work thought to be the highest exponent of modern material- 
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ism, but also for the light it throws upon many current indus- 
trial phenomena. 

Recent years have witnessed many efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of the evils incident to our present industrial system, many 
of them most systematically and minutely elaborated; so that 
by all @ priort reasoning they should succeed. Success has 


been attained in many instances, and too much cannot be said 
in support of such efforts. But, despite such successes, numer- 
ous as they ma: be, it must be acknowledged that the great 
majority of such efforts have been failures. Many causes 
have been assigned for these failures, but without doubt Mr. 
Spencer has assigned the fundamental one. Now, while there 
are many evils connected with industrial conditions, it is grati- 
fying to all, save those desirous of immediate and revolutionary 
changes, to note that conditions in the main are tolerable; in 
some cases eminently satisfactory, even though no “system” or 
elaborated plan has been adopted. In fact, both to the employés 
and to disinterested observers, industrial relations in many such 
institutions seem to be more satisfactory than in many estab- 
lishments that have adopted highly approved plans for the bet- 
terment of such relations. In other werds, a poor plan worked 
by an employer who has the welfare of his employés in mind is 
much superior to a good “system’’ worked by an employer 
guided only by ‘‘economic laws” in seeking his own profit. 
While much evil is inherent in the system, much is inherent in 
the men who operate the system; and for this latter they, and 
not the system, are responsible. 

Many employers allege as a reason for not bettering their 
industrial relations the impracticability of the many panaceas 
recommended, or of any industrial system save the present one. 
Such allegations may be refuted by two arguments: first, by 
calling attention to such more or less ideal schemes that have 
succeeded, and, second, by adducing as evidence the condition 
in some establishments operated according to customary method, 
modified only by such slight changes as justice and a realization 
of a common humanity would induce. The present article is an 
illustration of the latter argument. 
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One of the best examples of such establishments is the 
National Cash Register Factory at Dayton, Ohio. This article, 
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Fic. 2.—MONITOR BOARD» 


descriptive of that institution, is not based upon a personal 
acquaintance with the employer, but upon an inspection of the 
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work and jconversations with employés. Such an investigation 
reveals the possibilities of the present industrial system, and 
emphasizes the fact that with employés and employers them- 
selves lies the responsibility for many of the existing evils. 


rites E Bayt O 
Date 7-167. | Age 26. 


Married | Education Where 

Single 

Relatives 

In Factory 
here Employed Last | Why Released 


Fic. 3.—EMPLOYMENT CHECK 


Time 


The company represents an investment of about $1,500,000, 
and employs about 1,700 men and women; 1,100 of the men 
and 300 of the women being employed in the factory, perform- 
ing 400,000 mechanical processes each day. The plant occupies 
about eight and one-half acres of ground, the buildings having 
about five acres of floor space. The company believes that 
attractive surroundings conduce to good work, so much attention 
is paid to the construction of the factory, the lighting and 
heating facilities, and the adornment of the ground. The 
grounds are commodious; that they are tastefully laid out is 
guaranteed by the fact that the landscape gardening was done 
by Mr. Frederick Olmstead, of Boston. The walls, both interior 
and exterior, are tinted colonial yellow, as being least hurtful to 
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the eye. A committee from the young women employed at the 
factory arranges the colors and tints which are to be used in all 
parts of the plant and has charge of all decorations. The build- 
ings are of steel and glass constructions, with clectric light, 


RECORD CARD OF DISCHARGED WORKMAN, 


Name 


Date 8§/ 28-97 No. g25 N. 
20 

Rate 15 

Dept. Carpenter 

Class Wood Machinist 

P. W. 9/ 3-97 

D. W. 


When Trans. 
When Disc. 23-97 
Cause Slack of Work 


Remarks “Good” 


[ The letter “V.” indicates that he was a “non-producer "7. ¢., did not work on 


“ 


any part of the “ register.”’] 


power and power transmission, with ventilating fans so that there 
is an entire change of air every fifteen minutes. All smoke is 
consumed by the furnace. The floors are polished hardwood, 
kept in constant order. By experts the factory is pronounced 
to be the lightest, cleanest, and best ventilated one in existence. 

Even a chance walk past the factory will reveal the fact that 
itis a marked improvement over the ordinary manufacturing 
establishment. However, the merits of the institution can only 
be appreciated after a thorough investigation, and a realization 
of the systematic treatment given every phase of the work. For 
there is system so perfected that it may well.be distinguished as 
“scientific.” And,in fact, one cannot appreciate the real merits 
of the treatment accorded to employés without first understand- 
ing the organization and administration of the enterprise. 
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The president of the company says: ‘Organization is our 
watchword. With perfect organization we have not the ideas 
of the few, but all the ideas of all the men, in every capacity. 
We accomplish this result without a superintendent, by a series 
of committees which increase in importance as they reach the 
highest committee. This representation by committees prevents 
favoritism and gives each man a voice. We endeavor to make 
our system automatic in order that we may be dependent upon 
no one man. This enables the officers to throw off the details 
of the business and keep their attention on the weakest points 
as long as it may be necessary.”” Quite the opposite from the 


normally successful factory, where the superintendent boasts 


that nothing goes on without his knowledge. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the business to the 
business man is the fact that there is no superintendent. Just as 
the most surprising thing to the workmen would be that there is 
no ‘boss."” The management of the business is entirely by 
committee. The general policy of the business and the conduct 
of its affairs are in the hands of the executive committee, con- 
sisting of eight officers, including the president and vice-presi- 
dent —the Messrs. Patterson, owners of the business. This 
committee has general oversight of the three general divisions 
of the business: the office division of 167 employés; the 
selling division of 327 employés, agents; and the making 
division, the factory, of 1,250 employés. The factory is 
under the control of the factory committee of five, experts in 
various lines of factory work. One member of this committee 
acts as its chairman each month, in regular rotation. The com- 
mittces meet once each day, and oftener when necessary, for 
general consultation; a majority can always act. Each member 
has control of a group of the fifty or more departments into which 
the work of the factory is divided. Each of these committee- 
men has special duties, connected in the main with designing of 
tools or control of experimental departments. In addition each 
machine has a special committee, at the head of which is one of 
the five factory committeemen. The office division, including 
some twenty-three departments, is under the control of a larger 
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committee, some sixteen in number. The selling division, not 
amenable to such control, is under the supervision of office 
managers and traveling auditors. 


Fic. 4.-SCHOOL FOR AGENTS 


The general truth that development consists in the process 
of division and reunion, of differentiation and correlation, is 
well illustrated in this factory organization. For this minute 
subdivision of labor and of authority has not resulted in a 
decrease in effectiveness, or, what is more probable, a divergence 
of interest of employer and employé; but rather the reverse. 
The president of the company remarked: ‘ The employers of 
large numbers of men are apt to grow apart from them. Under 


our new system they grow together, and instead of strikes we 
Under this system of organization the 


have conferences. 
humblest employé is brought into direct contact with the 
administrative authorities, and at the same time is not subject to 
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the permanent control of one man, who, even under the best 
conditions, may be prejudiced or autocratic. 

This sense of interdependence and of participation is strength- 
ened in many ways. Every employé is given the fullest infor- 


Fic. 5.—THE INSPECTION ROOM 


mation of the business of the various departments. This is 
accomplished by general meetings, meetings of special depart- 
ments, and by publication. The company has an extensive 
printing establishment of its own, employing between seventy- 
five and one hundred men. A large semimonthly is printed for 
distribution among its employés. There are also weekly publi- 
cations, one giving the full reports of the meetings of the clubs, 
of the officers, and of the employés, and also a daily publica- 
tion, besides various publications advertising the products and 
for the instruction and information of the selling agents. There 
are frequent meetings of the entire factory force, in the sum- 
mer in the grove adjoining the factery, and in the winter in the 
assembly hall. Here suggestions are freely offered and received. 
The company incurs a great expense in its yearly meeting of all 


its representatives, home and foreign ; and at least once in this 
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week the entire factory force meets with these representatives in 
order to bring all in touch with each other, and also that the 


factory laborers may appreciate more intelligently the needs of 


the agents and of the public. 


Fic. 6.—THE BINDERY 


Scattered through the factory are placed a number of auto- 
graphic registers, which are placarded “ suggestions and com- 


plaints.” For a manufacturing company to thus invite complaints 
from its men is a novel industrial feature. Complaints cannot 
be prevented by foremen, and that petty tyranny once so preva- 
lent finds no survival here. Here any employé, be he janitor or 
foreman of a department, office boy or general agent, may make 
suggestion or enter a complaint. These in time receive atten- 
tion from committees having charge of the department of work 
to which it pertains, from the Advance Club, or from the factory 
committee, or from the proprietors. Prizes amounting to 
$1,000 annually are declared for the best suggestions made 
during each period of six months. Some of the best and most 
valuable features of the enterprise, both mechanical and admin- 
istrative, have been adopted from suggestions so received, or in 
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endeavor to correct some of the evils complained of in this 
manner. Foremen and subforemen are not eligible for these 
prizes, but twenty of the officers and foremen receive a commis- 
sion upon all sales of goods. There is no danger that an idea 
of a subordinate may be appropriated by one higher in authority. 
Each one gets the benefit of his own interest in the work. And 
the finished article, representing nearly 400 patents, is thus the 
product of both the skill and the thought of the working force 
which uniformly has an interest in the success of the business 
foreign to most large factories. 

The Advance Club is one of the most characteristic features 
of the establishment. It is composed of the officers, foremen, 
assistant foremen, heads of departments, and all in authority ; 
fifty members of the rank and file are chosen alternately from 
the main body of the factory employés to take part in each 
meeting. These meetings are held in the factory theater each 
Friday morning at 10: 30, the session lasting for an hour and a 
half of the company’s time. The object of the club is the 
advancement of the general interest of the company. Here are 
offered criticisms and suggestions for the benefit of the company 
or its employés, and here come up the criticisms and suggestions 
made by the employés in the manner described. This club also 
includes the training school when it is in session. But not only 
do the fifty chosen from the rank and file receive the benefit of 
these meetings, but the proceedings are published in full in the 
Advance Club Record, issued each week and distributed to each 
of the employés. 

In this paper are other items of interest concerning the work 
of the enterprise, and a record of the suggestions and complaints 
entered. The record of every salesman and of each sale made, no 
matter in what part of the globe, is published. There is no vari- 
ation from the selling price, and each may know the cost of 
production. One of the most striking features of the enterprise 
is the publicity given to all of its affairs. The truck boy, if he 
wishes, may keep as well informed as a member of the Offi- 
cers’ Club. The usual aristocratic industrial organization is so 
modified as to be scarcely recognized. The same confidence is 
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shown to the public in general. Visitors, even though they may 
be competitors, are freely shown to all parts of the factory, given 
the cost and processes of production, and all the features of the 
organization and administration. At the same time a visit to 


Fic. 7 —-YOUNG WOMEN’S REST ROOM 


the factory is not complete without a visit to the “ graveyard.” 
Here are found the models and tools of unsuccessful competi- 
tors, representing a capital of $12,000,000 and an expenditure 
of fully $2,000,000. Here are the remains of 111 competitors, 
failures through inferiority of product or infringement of patent; 
while there are yet about twenty-nine aspirants for similar rest- 
ing places. For it must be admitted that this company is a 
“grasping monopoly,” so far as a producer of goods not abso- 
lutely necessary can be considered a monopoly ; but one gained 
and held by superiority of product and of business manage- 
ment. 

Many of the features of organization, though of exceptional 
interest, cannot be mentioned. We add a few that are directly 
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related to the treatment of employés. An accurate record is 
kept not only of each employé, but also of each division and 
each department. These are conspicuously displayed in the 
factory by means of “monitor boards” ( Fig. 2),and are published 
each week in the .V. C. R. There are three monitor boards, one 
for the sales agents, one for the office division, and one for the 
factory. Each department is graded as to its health, ability, 
quality, punctuality, dispatch. Cards of lower rating are pro- 
gressively darker in tint, so that a horizontal strip across the 

board, darker or lighter in color, indicates at a glance the stand- 

ing of one’s department. This proves quite a stimulus to each 
individual, for a single tardiness or a misdirected shipment 
lowers materially the average of the department. Each week 
a banner is voted to the department having the highest average, 
this banner being displayed in the portion of the factory where 
the department is located. This may seem to partake somewhat 
of Sunday-school methods, but it is taken seriously enough at 
the factory. Monitor-board rating and the banner are eagerly 
striven for, and, almost without exception, every employé from 
drill-press boy to foreman has his eye upon the rating and the 
banner. It is a common experience to hear a machine tender, 
who, by mistake, has spoiled a lot of work, lament, chiefly, its 
adverse effect upon the monitor board of his department, his 
regret being intensified by the knowledge that all his fellow- 
workmen in the same department are affected equally by it. The 
value of such codéperative effort, especially in manufacturing 
operations where there are such possibilities of loss, is readily 
seen, 

A more substantial prize is awarded to the departments hav- 
ing the highest averages. The following order, signed by the 
president, read at a meeting of the employés in February, 1897, 
explained the nature of these prizes : 


Mr. G.G.: Itgives me great pleasure to hand you herewith an order on 
our treasurer for an amount sufficient to defray the expenses of the black- 
smith, final inspection, indicator dipping, experimental No. 1, experimental 
No. 2, paymaster’s, and shipping departments, to Cincinnati, where they will 
be the guests of the company. I request that you act as chairman of the 
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departments making the trip, and that you call the members together and 
have them select, by vote, the day on which they will make the trip, and 
also designate the entertainments they wish to attend while in the city. This 
trip to Cincinnati will be on the company’s time. It was offered by the com- 
pany to the departments obtaining the highest rating on the monitor boards 
during 1896, and we trust that those who have won it will find their visit both 
pleasant and profitable. 


Fic. 8.—BATHROOM FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Scientific organization still further benefits the workman. It 
begins with employment itself. There is not the haphazard 
method usually found, when each morning a crowd of men col- 


lect around the door, some perhaps to be chosen at random, the 


remainder receiving no consideration at all. This is not only 
unjust to the men, but also detrimental to the enterprise, for it 
is only by chance that the best men are taken. Here a record 
is kept of each applicant. These cards are classified by occupa- 
tion. When a vacancy occurs it is filled if possible by promo- 
tion; then from among those who have previously worked for 
the company and have made good record ; lastly, choice is made 
from among the applications on file. The selection is made by 
a committee guided by the information given on the card 
records. The applications now on file number more than four 
thousand, with a daily addition averaging about seventy. When 
an employé is discharged or leaves, a record is kept, showing the 
time and cause, and giving a statement from the foreman of his 
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department as to his ability (Fig. 3). A complete record of all 
employés since the system was inaugurated, as well as all present 
employés, is kept by this employment bureau. Suitable blanks are 
also provided for employment, transfer from one department to 
another, increase of wages, etc.; eight of these blank forms in all 
being used, some of them in manifold. Thus, nothing of impor- 
tance is done respecting any employe unless a full and complete 
record is made. The evident merit of it all is that each employé 
is treated upon a basis of justice instead of one of chance or of 
preferment. 

One novel feature of organization is the training school. On 
the fourth floor of the main or administrative building is a theater 
seating several hundred (Fig. 4). Here is held the training 
school, a systematic six-weeks’ course given to all salesmen. It 
is not within the scope of this article to describe the relations 
between the company and its employés of the selling division ; 
sufficient to say that it is characterized by the same broad- 
minded, liberal, and just policy. But so important a feature as 
that formed by the theater in the factory life is worthy of notice. 
For here, also, the factory operatives are given the opportunity 


of appreciating the wants of the agents, and of the public which 
they serve. The workman does not labor blindly or mechanic- 
ally at his own special task, but he works intelligently, having 
in mind not only the specialized duty and the completed prod- 
uct, but also the general function that he is performing for 
society. He appreciates the needs of the public and the tests 


which his labor must stand. 

Thus briefly have been indicated the more important features 
of the organization so far as they relate to the interests of the 
employés, but the effort of the company does not stop here. 
“We have found,” said the president, “that to accomplish the 
largest amount of work possible our men must be healthy. To 
those who do not see the connection between the question of 
health and the matter of conducting a paying business we would 
say that a healthy operative turns out more work than a dyspep- 
tic.” The general hygienic features of the factory have been 
mentioned. The employés are taught how to take care of their 
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health by frequent talks and through the columns of the com- 
pany’s publications. As an aid to health the women in the 


company’s employ are given instructions in cooking. The entire 
office force is given systematic calisthenic exercises in the mid- 


Fic. 9. —-THE KINDERGARTEN CONDUCTED IN THE N. C, R. HOUSE 


dle of each forenoon and afternoon. One of the most striking 
features in the factory is the bathing schedule kept for each 
department. Each employé is expected to bathe once a week 
on the company’s time, and as often in addition as he may 
choose. The company furnishes, in the building, bathrooms 
with convenient appointments and an attendant in charge. 

The first impression which one has of the factory and its 
surroundings is that of general cheerfulness ; the next is that of 
general order and cleanliness. One recalls a characterization of 
the age, not often applied to factories, however, as one of “insti- 
tutional tidiness.’’ The buildings are remarkable for the amount 
of light and air received, the ceilings are high, the windows so 
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hinged that the entire sash can be opened, as they are in 
pleasant weather. An organized force of janitors is constantly 
at work in all parts of the factory, keeping even the filing and 
foundry rooms remarkably clean. Flowers are found not simply 
in the plot in front of the factory, but in every part of the 
factory. <A large machine shop with a vista of palms down the 
center aisle is a unique sight. 

The employés work for nine and a half hours per day, receiv- 
ing ten hours’ wages. This shortening of the hours has produced 
no diminution of product, and the management has announced 
its ideal as eight hours per day, an ideal not only attained, but 
even now surpassed for the female employés. Perhaps it is the 
little things which best reveal the interest of the employer, and 
few advantages are more appreciated by the 500 wheel- 
men among the employés than the bicycle room and attendant 
furnished by the company. One function of the attendant is to 
inflate tires so that the workmen may not be delayed in going 
home. It is the thoughtfulness that prompts such consideration 
rather than the expense incurred that renders them commend- 
able and acceptable. But such treatment may go further 
towards demonstrating the identity of interest of employer and 
employé than a cash bonus representing a much greater financial 
outlay. 

In no respect is the policy of the management more 
remarkable or more commendable than in its treatment of 
female employés, some 300 in number. This solicitude is 
shown in regard te their moral and intellectual as well as their 
physical welfare. In the first place women work less than eight 
hours per day, receiving for this the maximum of ten hours’ 
wage. They begin work fifteen minutes later than the male 
force and close fifteen minutes earlier. This affords them 
special transit facilities, since the street railway company has 
motor cars in waiting at this hour; and also renders unnecessary 
mingling with a large body of workmen, attended even among a 
superior class with at least a minimum of unpleasantness and 
danger. The advantage of such an arrangement is obvious to 
all acquainted with conditions in manufacturing towns. In the 
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middle of the forenoon and of the afternoon fitteen minutes are 


taken for rest and for calisthenic exercises under competent 


direction. For, even if engaged in mechanical employment, the 


women are confined to a sitting position during working hours. 


Fic. 1o.—THE BOYS’ PRIZE GARDENS 


A full hour is given at noon. Perhaps the one feature which, 
more than any other, has won for this establishment the epithet 
of “incipient socialism” is the noon luncheon furnished to all 
female help at the company’s expense. These luncheons con- 
sist of tea or coffee, soup, and some article of nutritious 
food, frequently meats. On the fourth floor of the adminis- 
tration building is a large dining room, seating about 200, 
tastefully decorated, and as cleanly and attractive as a home 
one. Adjoining is a model kitchen under the direction of a 
Pratt Institute graduate, who also gives cooking lessons to the 
women at the company’s expense. In answer to the charge of 
socialism or paternalism the company says: ‘We find the 
average cost of these lunches to be three cents each, and that by 
reason of them each woman does one-twentieth more work a 
day. This amounts to five cents a piece, making the gain 66% 
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per cent. We noticed an instant improvement in the general 
health of the women; there was less delay from sickness, fewer 
absences, and an ability to work harder and more enthusiastic- 
ally than when they ate cold food.” 

On the same floor is found the bathroom for women, who 
have the same privileges in this respect as those offered the men. 
Here also is a rest room comfortably furnished, with an attend- 
ant in charge, where female employés are privileged to retire at 
any time when indisposed. Each Saturday afternoon is given as 
a half holiday for all women. In addition toall these, each has 
the privilege of selecting one day in every month which she 
may have as a day of rest without any reduction of wages. The 
women are furnished each day with white aprons and sleeve 
protectors furnished by the company and laundered each day 
by the company’s laundry. It is hardly remarkable that the 
company has a most loyal body of women helpers or that it is 
the highest ambition of working women in that vicinity to come 
into the employ of such a company. It would be difficult to 
suggest what further consideration could be shown. 

In the administration building is a reading room and a well- 
selected circulating library of several hundred volumes for the 
use of the entire working force. In the business center of the 
city the company has a large hall.. Here many of the organiza- 
tions meet, and many lectures and entertainments are given for 
the benefit of the employés. At the factory itself is the theater 
previously mentioned. Here the meetings of the Advance Club, 
the Women’s Century Club, and of other organizations are held. 
This theater is also used for entertainments given by the 
employés. 

Most of the women employed are members of the N.C. R. 
Women’s Century Club, which is a member of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Twice a month the meetings are 
held at the noon hour, at which time they are given one-half 
hour additional of the company’s time. There is an N.C. R. 
Mothers’ Guild of mothers from the families of employés. This 
guild, assisted by the company, supports a kindergarten in one 
of the company’s buildings. The N. C. R. House is a social 
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home for all connected with the works and is in charge of a 
deaconess, performing all the functions of a social settlement. 
In addition to the above organization there are the Boys’ Club, 
the Sunday school, the Choral Society,the South Park Club, the 
Relief Association, and four or five musical organizations. There 
are occasional picnics or outings given by the company, 
especially the one in connection with the meeting of the foreign 
representatives. The Progress Club is the employés’ club for 
general discussion, topics similar to the following being subjects : 
“Is Direct Legislation of Greater Benefit than cur Present 
System?” “Is Competition the Life of Trade?” ‘What Training 
besides his Trade should a Mechanic Have?’’ 

Not only is it the effort of the company to create harmonious 
relations with its employés, but it also seeks to make the entire 
community, depending as it does upon the enterprise, take a 
lively interest in its welfare. To this end various plans have 
been adopted. The company’s landscape gardener has general 
oversight of the streets, lawns, and park places of the entire 
community. An Improvement Association, composed for the 
most part of officers and employés, labors for the general 
improvement of the appearance, comfort, and health of the 
community. Stereopticon lectures are given upon the planting 
of trees and vines, and kindred subjects. Prizes are offered by 
the company for the best specimens of landscape gardening by 
residents of South Park. Prizes are also given for the best-kept 
square in any street ; also prizes to boys for the five best-kept 
backyards. This effort has in the course of a few years created 
quite as remarkable a change in the general appearance of the 
community as has been made within the factory itself. The 
growth is adequately expressed in the change in name of the 
community from Slidertown to South Park. 

In addition to these the company furnishes a garden plot, 
prepares the ground, furnishes the seed and tools, and places it 
under the general direction of their landscape gardener to be 
cultivated by the boys of the neighborhood. These boys, last 
year forty in number, are selected by the Mothers’ Guild, and 
the five most successful were rewarded with prizes in addition 
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to the returns to their labor. This is avowedly a_ practical 
attempt at industrial education and illustrates the interest that 
the company has not only in its present corps of workmen, but 


in its prospective employés as well. 


Fic, 11.—THE OLD WAY 


The attitude of the employés has been sufficiently indicated. 
At a recent mass meeting they expressed themselves as follows: 


Resolved, That we thank the company for the many concessions in our 
favor made by them, prominent among which is the further reduction of 
fifteen minutes in our working time, giving us ten hours’ pay for nine and 
one-half hours’ work ; and that we pledge our best efforts to make their action 


a source of profit to them. 
Resolved, That in these resolutions is expressed the real spirit of the 


entire force of the N. C. R. employés. 

But it frequently happens that organized labor not directly 
connected with industrial establishments that have adopted some 
such modification of the wage system assumes a very critical 
attitude. It is unnecessary to inquire into the reasons for this 
~—reasons sometimes quite complex. In the present instance 
organized labor has commended these efforts and expressed 
itself in no uncertain terms. The Dayton Trades and Labor 
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Assembly said by way of preamble to resolutions of commenda- 


tion: 


Believing that our fellow-workmen, as a rule, are ambitious to rise above 
mere shophands, and that every effort made by the manufacturers of the city 


Fic. 12,—-THE NEW WAY 


to better the condition of their employés should be properly recognized, and 
having learned of the many economic features existing in the National Cash 
Register works to make their employés independent, skillful workmen and 
intelligent citizens, and having noted with pride the magnificent demonstra- 
tion made in this city at the annual convention of that company, and the 
bestowal of many valuable diplomas and rewards for services rendered, to a 
large number of their employés, we believe that such acts will do more to 
create a due respect for and render codperation between employé and employer 
successful than any other method, and we feel that, as mechanics and citizens, 
we should take this means of expressing our hearty commendation of the 
course pursued by the National Cash Register Company; that we recognize 
the progressive spirit prevailing in their management, and would point them 
out to other manufacturers as worthy of imitation, as we believe they have 
anticipated those things that will become necessary in the near future. 


The Ohio Association of Master Painters and Decorators 
adopted the following expression of approval : 


WHEREAS, We were profoundly impressed with all that we saw, and 
with the exceptional neatness, order, and system, as well as the humane and 
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intelligent attention displayed by the National Cash Register Company to 
every detail which can minister to the health and comfort of its employés, 
thus benefiting both employer and employed,and exemplifying in the most 
thoroughly practical manner the golden rule —‘* Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them ;"’ and, 


WHEREAS, This example has taught us new lessons of life and has 
shown us most forcibly the grand possibilities that await humanity in that 
future and larger day when each man shall live for all, and all for each; and 
believing as we do that when all manufacturing establishments in this broad 
land will follow this shining example, ‘strikes’ will be no more, and our 
country ushered upon a career of prosperity at home, and of drawing wealth 
from the wide world, by the excellence of our inventions and manufactures ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That more than a passing recognition should be paid by us to 
such enlightened enterprise, advanced methods, and beneficent spirit of 
humanity; and that this association will honor itself more than it can honor 
the company by extending tothe National Cash Register its grateful thanks, 
etc. 

In conclusion it is worthy of note that in no essential, unless 
it be that of superintendence, is the present factory system 
changed; only modified as a just appreciation of the responsi- 
bility of an employer would dictate. It is also worthy of note 
that the history of the company has not always been such. Five 
years ago, during the period of one twelvemonth, the factory 
was set on fire three times, supposably by disaffected employés. 
There were many strikes and lockouts. Then the 1,300 employés 
came to work at 6:30 and worked ten hours per day. At that 
time, though previous to the present commercial depression, the 
company was confronted with the loss of $1,000 per day for sixty 
consecutive days. Then “the president and secretary of the 
company took off their coats and went right down into the fac- 
tory department to investigate and find out for themselves what 
was the trouble.”” The office of superintendent was abolished, 
and the organization described above inaugurated. Then step 
by step the features described were added. It was even found 
necessary to start a regular school at which it might be demon- 
strated beyond doubt that the company was honest and sincere ; 
that it wished to treat its working people like men and women, 
and had no ulterior object in the proposed factory reform. The 
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president of the company took the opportunity of showing them 

by means of photographs and drawings some of the abuses that 

existed in the factory and how it was proposed to remove them. 

The employés were also taken into the confidence of the com- 

pany so far as the general policy of the business was concerned. 


Fic, 13.—FIRST PRIZE FOR LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


As a result, conditions were changed. ‘Our old idea of 
increasing profits,” said the president, ‘‘ was to cut down the pay- 
roll. This was a short-sighted plan, for the small amount saved 
in this way diminished by just so much our ability to supply 
those wants of our prospective customers which would net us a 
far larger return. We can make more by taking from our large 
number of customers than from a small number of employés. 
Our present plan of paying dividends, as it were, is to increase 
the pay-roll. Inreturn for this our employés have concentrated 
their entire effort upon the work of convincing and supplying 
one million prospective customers. We thus get a sufficient 
return to clearly demonstrate that our methods do not spring 
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from philanthropy alone. We have been rewarded by the faith- 
ful, friendly services of our people, who have become a home- 
loving, home-owning community, and have found that whatever 
benefits them benefits us, while loss to them, in any way, means 


a corresponding loss to us.’ 


Fic, 14.—FOURTH PRIZE FOR LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


A prominent German socialist, after visiting the factory, 
remarked : * That is all I mean by socialism.” And what is more 
to be emphasized, in the present day, is the fact that “ it pays ”’ 
from the standpoint of the employer. 

This employer has demonstrated the possibility of many con- 
ditions admitted to be desirable, but usually said to be Quixotic 
under existing conditions. Herein lies the significance of this 
description. It is possible with just treatment to have a most 
loyal, industrious, and earnest body of employés, even though 
as numerous as in most large manufactories. It is possible for 
the employés to see that their welfare is bound up with that of 
their employer and for them to act accordingly, when the 
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example has been set by the party usually proclaiming the doc- 
trine. It is possible for the workmen to appreciate that they are 
performing a social service and not merely enriching their 
employer or making their own bread and butter; possible for 
them to realize their share in the finished product and take a just 
pride in it. It is possible to find a large body of workmen 
among whom strikes and general discontent are unknown, and 
where industrial relations are unqualifiedly approved by organ- 
ized labor, frequently supposed to be satisfied with no relations 
of loyalty and good-will between employer and employed. It 
is possible to reduce hours of labor in the face of competition 
and to profit by the reduction. It is possible to build up an 
enlightened, prosperous, happy, and healthy community around 
a factory, and have that community take an intelligent interest 
in the welfare of the industry and the advancement of the com- 
munity life. There is a growing demand for publicity in many 
business affairs now thought to be entirely of a private nature. 
Society is making this demand for its own welfare, though at pres- 
ent such publicity is thought to be destructive of the continued 
prosperity of the enterprise. This enterprise has demonstrated 
that publicity is no injury, but rather an advantage. Especially 
does this publicity create an intelligent response upon the part 
of the operating force to the demands of the business. 

All this has been done in the course of an ordinary business 
career. While it is true that such endeavors are not “ philan- 
thropy ” in the ordinary sense of the term, yet on the other 
hand they are not mere expedients for increasing profits, though 
the efforts have been financially remunerative. It must be rec- 
ognized that the basis of this concord between employer and 
employé is justice ; or, as this employer has stated it, modifying 
an old utilitarian adage, “it pays to be just.” 

PauL Monroe. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
New York city. 
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THE RELATION OF SEX TO PRIMITIVE SOCIAL 


CONTROL. 


THE first expressions of culture, feeble, unformulated, and 
unreflective in their nature, are incidental accompaniments of 
physiological desires and of their satisfaction through appropri- 
ate forms of activity. The two physiological desires of the 
first magnitude are nutrition and reproduction, and associated 
life in human as in animal society is reached more immediately 
through the activities connected with the fact of sex than 
through the activities connected with the stimulus furnished by 
food. And further, the characteristic steps in culture are to be 
referred in their genesis to organic peculiarities of the male and 
female, and of the two the female is the more immediately 
social nature." 

The old theory of promiscuity, associated conspicuously 
with the name of Lubbock, has been elaborately discredited by 
Westermarck,’ but it must be recognized that in arguing for a 
definite system of monogamy in early society, after the analogy 
of monogamous unions in animal society, Westermarck is quite 
as wide of the mark in the opposite direction. There was a 
tendency to monogamy among animals, dictated, along with 
other instinctive practices, by natural selection. But the 
very powerful animal instinct of copulation-for-reproduction- 
only disappeared completely in the human species with the 
introduction of memory, imagination, and clothing, and there 
intervened between animal monogamy and civilized monogamy 
a period when the reflective attention of society was fixed on the 
fact of sex, resulting in a type of sexual union more inconstant 
than that found among certain animals, and yet not systemat- 
ically promiscuous, in the sense that it implied the commonly 


* Cf. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocroLocy, Vol. III, pp. §9 ff., “On a Difference 


in the Metabolism of the Sexes.” 
2 E. WESTERMARCK, Zhe History of Human Marriage. 
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recognized right of every male of the group to every female of 
the group—a relation which, from its tendency to the assertion 
of choice, and the rapidly shifting fixation of choice, may be 
by courtesy called discontinuous monogamy. 

While at a disadvantage in point of force when compared 
with the male, the female has enjoyed a negative superiority 
in the fact that her sexual appetite was not so sharp as that 
of the male. Primitive man, when he desired a mate, sought 
her. The female was more passive and stationary, She exer- 
cised the right of choice, and had the power to transfer her 
choice more arbitrarily than has usually been recognized; but 
the need of protection and assistance in providing for offspring 
inclined her to a permanent union, and doubtless natural selec- 
tion favored the groups in which parents coOdperated in caring 
for the offspring. But assuming a relation permanent enough 
to be called marriage, the man was still, as compared with the 
woman, unsettled and unsocial. He secured food by violence 
or cunning, and hunting and fighting were fit expressions of his 
somatic habit. The woman was the social nucleus, the point to 
which he returned from his wanderings. In this primitive stage 
of society, however, the bond between woman and child was 
altogether more immediate and constraining than the bond 
between woman and man. The maternal instinct is reinforced by 
necessary and constant association with the child. We can hardly 
find a parallel for the intimacy of association between mother 
and child during the period of lactation; and, in the absence of 
domesticated animals or suitable foods, and also, apparently, 
from simple neglect formally to wean the child, this connection 
is greatly prolonged. The child is frequently suckled from 
four to five years, and occasionally from ten to twelve.’ In 
consequence we find society literally growing up about the 
woman. The mother and her children, and her childrens’ 
children, and so on indefinitely in the female line, form a group. 
But the men were not so completely incorporated in this group 
as the women, not only because parentage was uncertain and 
naming of children consequently on the female side, but because 
*H. Pioss, Das Weib in der Natur- und Vilkerkunde, 3. Aufi., Vol. U1, p. 379. 
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the man was neither by necessity nor disposition so much a 
home-keeper as the women and their children. 

The tangential disposition of the male is expressed in the 
system of exogamy so characteristic @f tribal life. The move- 
ment towards exogamy doubtless originates in the restlessness 
of the male, the tendency to make new codrdinations, the 
stimulus to seek more unfamiliar women, and the emotional 
interest in making unfamiliar sexual alliances. But quite aside 
from its origin, exogamy is an energetic expression of the male 
nature. Natural selection favors the process by sparing the 
groups which by breeding out have heightened their physical 
vigor.*. There results from this a social condition which, from 
the standpoint of modern ideas, is very curious. The man makes, 
and, by force of convention, finally must make, his matrimonial 
alliances only with women of other groups, but the woman still 
remains in her own group, and the children are members of her 
group, while the husband remains a member of his own clan, 
and is received, or may be received, as a guest in the clan of 
his wife. Upon his death his property is not shared by his 
children, nor by his wife, since these are not members of 
his clan, but it falls to the nearest of kin within his clan— 
usually to his sister’s children. 

The maternal system of descent is found in all parts of the 
world where social advance stands at a certain level, and the 
evidence warrants the assumption that every group which 
advances to a culture state passes through this stage. Morgan 
gives an account of this system among the Iroquois: 

Each household was made up on the principle of kin. The married 
worgen, usually sisters, own or collateral, were of the same gens or clan, the 
symbol or totem of which was often painted upon the house, while their 
husbands and the wives of their sons belonged to several other gentes. The 
children were of the gens of their mother. While husband and wife belonged 
to different gentes, the predominating number in each household would be of 


the same gens, namely, that of their mothers. Asa rule the sons brought 
home their wives, and in some cases the husbands of the daughters were 


* Endogamous tribes have survived, in the main, in isolated regions where com- 
petition was not sufficiently sharp to set a premium on exogamy. It may be assumed 
that the history of exogamous groups has been more cataclysmical. 
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admitted to the maternal household. Thus each household was composed ot 
a mixture of persons of different gentes, but this would not prevent the 
numerical ascendency of the particular gens to whom the house belonged. 
In a village of one hundred and twenty houses, as the Seneca village of 
Tiotohatton described by Mr. Greenbalge in 1677, there would be several 
houses belonging to each gens. It presented a general picture of the Indian 
life in all parts of America at the epoch of European discovery.' 


Morgan also quotes the Rev. Ashur Wright, for many years 
a missionary among the Senecas, and familiar with their lan- 
guage and customs: 


As to their family system, when occupying the old log houses, it is prob- 
able that some one clan predominated, the women taking in husbands, 
however, from the other clans, and sometimes for novelty, some of their sons 
bringing in their young wives until they felt brave enough to leave thei: 
mothers. Usually the female portion ruled the house, and were doubtless 
clannish enough about it. The stores were in common, but woe to the luck- 
less husband or lover who was too shiftless to do his share of the providing. 
No matter how many children or whatever goods he might have in the house, 
he might at any time be ordered to pick up his blanket and budge, and after 
such orders it would not be healthful for him to attempt to disobey ; the house 
would become too hot for him, and, unless saved by the intercession of some 
aunt or grandmother, he must retreat to his own clan, or, as was often done, go 
and start a new matrimonial alliance in some other. The women were the 
great power among the clans, as everywhere else. They did not hesitate, when 
occasion required, to “ knock off the horns,”’ so it was technically called, from 
the head of a chief and send him back to the ranks of the warriors. The orig- 
inal nomination of the chiefs, also, always rested with them.? 


Traces of the maternal system are everywhere found on the 
American continent, and in some regions it is still in force. 
McGee says of the Seri stock of the southwest coast, now 
reduced to a single tribe, that the claims of a suitor are 
pressed by his female relatives, and, if the suit is favorably 
regarded by the mother and uncles of the girl, the suitor is pro- 
visionally installed in the house, without purchase price and 
presents. He is then expected to show his worthiness of a per- 
manent relation by demonstrating his ability as a provider, and 
by showing himself an implacable foe to aliens. He must sup- 


*L. H. MorGAN, Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines, p. 64. 
H. MorGAN, téid. 
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port all the female relatives of his bride’s family by the products 
of his skill and industry in hunting and fishing fora year. He 
is the general protector of the girl’s family, and especially of 
the girl, whose bower and pelican-skin couch he shares, ‘“‘not as 
husband, but as continent companion,” fora year. If all goes 
well, he is then permanently received as ‘‘consort-guest,’”’ and 
his children are added to the clan of his mother-in-law.*| With 
few exceptions, descent was formerly reckoned in Australia in 
the female line, and the usage survives in some regions. Howitt, 
in a letter to Professor Tylor, reports of the tribes near Mary- 
borough, Queensland: 

When a man marries a woman from a distant locality, he goes to her 
tribelet and identifies himself with her people. This is a rule with very few 
exceptions. Of course, I speak of them as they were in their wild state. He 
becomes a part of, and one of, the family. In the event of a war expedition, 
the daughter’s husband acts as a blood-relation, and will fight and kill his own 
blood-relations, if blows are struck by his wife’s relations. I have seen a 
father and son fighting under these circumstances, and the son would most 
certainly have killed the father, if others had not interfered.? 


In Australia there is also a very sharp social expression of 
the fact of sex in the division of the group into male and female 
classes in addition to the division into clans.3 In the Malay 
archipelago the same system is found. 


Among the Padang Malays the child always belongs to its mother’s sux, 
and all blood-relationship is reckoned through the wife as the real transmitter of 
the family, the husband being only astranger. For this reason his heirs are not 
his own children, but the children of his sister, his brothers, and other uterine 
relations ; children are the natural heirs of their motheronly. ... . We may 
assume that, wherever exogamy is now found coexisting with inheritance 
through the father (as among Rejangs and Bataks, the people of Nias and 
Timor, or the Alfurs of Ceram and Buru), this was formerly through the 
mother; and that the other system has grown up out of dislike to the incon- 
veniences arising from the insecure and dependent condition of the husband 
in the wife’s family. 


»W. J. McGer, “ The Beginning of Marriage,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 


IX, p. 376. 
?E. B. Tytor, “ The Matriarchal Family System,” Mineteenth Century, July, 1896, 
p- 89. 


3F1son and Howitt, Aamilaroi and Kurnai, pp. 33 ff. 
4F. Rarze., Volkerkunde (Eng). ed.), Vol. I, p. 438. 
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In Africa descent through females is the rule, with excep- 
tions. The practice of the Wamoima, where the son of the sister 
is preferred in legacies, because ‘‘a man’s own son is only the 
son of his wife,’”’ is typical.’. Battel reported that the state of 
Loango was ruled by four princes, the sons of the former king’s 
sister, since the own sons of the king never succeeded.’ 

Traces of this system are found in China and Japan, and it 
is still in full force in parts of India. Among the Kasias of 
northeast India the husband resides in the house of his wife, or 
visits her occasionally. ‘Laws of rank and property follow the 
strictest maternal type; when a couple separate, the children 
remain with the mother; the son does not succeed his father, 
but the raja’s neglected offspring may become a common peasant 
or laborer; the sister’s son succeeds to rank, and is heir to the 
property.’’3 

Male kinship prevails among the Arabs, but Professor Robert- 
son Smith has discovered abundant evidence that the contrary 
practice prevailed in ancient Arabia. ‘The women of the 
Jahiliya, or some of them, had the right to dismiss their hus- 
bands, and the form of dismissal was this: If they lived in a 
tent, they turned it round, so that, if the door had faced east, it 
now faced west, and when the man saw this, he knew that he was 
dismissed, and did not enter.’’* And after the establishment of 
the male system the women still held property—a survival from 
maternal times. A form of divorce pronounced by a husband 
was, ‘Begone! for I will no longer drive thy flocks to the pas- 
ture."’5 ‘* Our evidence seems to show that, when something like 
regular marriage began, and a free tribeswoman had one husband 
or one definite group of husbands at a time, the husbands at first 
came to her and she did not go to them.”’® 

Numerous survivals of the older system are also found among 
the Hebrews. The servant of Abraham anticipated that the bride 
whom he was sent to bring for Isaac might be unwilling to leave 


Lippert,, Audturgeschichte, Vol. Il, p. 57. 

? LUBBOCK, Origin of Civilization, p. 151. 3 TYLOR, doc. ctt., p. 87. 
4W. ROBERTSON SMITH, Ainship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 65. 

5 SMITH, cit., p. 94. €SMITH, foc. cit., p. 173. 
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her home, and the presents which he carried went to Rebekah's 
mother and brother ;' Laban says to Jacob, ‘‘ These daughters are 
my daughters, and these children are my children ;”’? the obligation 
to blood-vengeance rests apparently on the maternal kindred ;? 
Sampson’s Philistine wife remained among her people ;* and the 
injunction in Gen. 2:24, “ Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife,” refers to 
the primitive Hebraic form of marriage.’ Where the matriarchate 
prevails we naturally find no prejudice against marriage with a 
half-sister on the father’s side, while union with a uterine sister 
is incestuous. Sara was a half-sister of Abraham on the father’s 
side, and Tamar could have married her half-brother Amnon,° 
though they were both children of David; and a similar con- 
dition prevailed in Athens under the laws of Solon.?, Herodotus 
says of the Lycians: 

Ask a Lycian who he is, and he will answer by giving his own name, that 
of his mother, and so on in the female line. Moreover, if a free woman 
marry a man who is a slave, their children are free citizens: but if a free 


man marry a foreign woman, or cohabit with a concubine, even though he be 
the first person in the state, the children forfeit all rights of citizenship.® 


Herodotus also relates that when Darius gave to the wife of 
Intaphernes permission to claim the life of a single man of her 
kindred, she chose her brother, saying that both husband and 
children could be replaced. The declaration of the Antigone 
of Sophocles,” that she would have performed for neither husband 
nor children the toil which she undertook for Polynices, against 
the will of the citizens, indicates that the tie of a common 
womb was stronger than the social tie of marriage. The extraor- 
dinary honor, privilege, and proprietary rights enjoyed by 
ancient Egyptian and Babylonian wives" are traceable to an 
earlier maternal organization. 


24:5 and $3. Sam. 13: 13. 


2?Gen. 31 : 43. 7G. A. WILKEN, Das Matriarchat, p. 41. 
3 Judges 8: 19. Herodotus (RAWLINSON), I, 173. 

4 Judges 15. 9 Herodotus III, 119. 

5 Cf. SMITH, éoc. cit., 176. © Lines go5 ff. 


“E. J. Simcox, Primitive Ctvilisations, Vol. I, pp. 200-11 ; 233 ef passim. 
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All ethnologists admit that descent through females has 
been very widespread, but some deny that this system has been 
universally prevalent at any stage of culture. Those who have 
diminished its importance, however, have done so chiefly in 
reinforcement of their denials of the theory of promiscuity. It 
has been very generally assumed that maternal descent is due 
solely to uncertainty of paternity, and that an admission that 
the maternal system has been universal is practically an admis- 
sion of promiscuity. Opponents of this theory have conse- 
quently felt ca:led upon to minimize the importance of maternal 
descent." But descent through females is not, in fact, fully 
explained by uncertainty of parentage on the male side. It is 
due to the larger social fact, including this biological one, that 
the bond between mother and child is the closest in nature, and 
that the group grew up about the more stationary female; and 
consequently the questions of maternal descent and promiscuity 
are by no means so inseparable as has commonly been assumed. 
We may accept Sir Henry Maine’s terse remark that “ pater- 
nity is a matter of inference, as opposed to maternity, which 
is amatter of observation,”* without concluding that society 
would have been first of all patriarchal in organization, even if 
paternity had been also a matter of observation. For the associa- 
tion of the woman with the child is immediate and perforce, but 
the immediate interest of the man is in the woman, through the 
power of her sexual attractiveness, and his interest in the chiid 
is secondary and mediated through her. This relation being a 
constant one, having its roots in the nature of sex rather than in 


the uncertainty of parentage, we may safely conclude that the’ 


so-called “‘mother-right” has everywhere preceded ‘ father- 
right,’ and was the fund from which the latter was evolved. 
But while it is natural that the children and the group should 
grow up about the mother, it is not conceivable that woman 
should definitely or long control the activities of society, espe- 
cially on their motor side. In view of his superior power of 
‘Notably, WESTERMARCK, /oc. cit., pp. 100 ff. 
* Dissertation on Early Law and Custom, p. 202. 
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making movements and applying force, the male must inevitably 
assume control of the life-direction of the group, no matter 
what the genesis of the group. It is not a difficult conclusion 
that, if woman’s leaping, lifting, running, climbing, and slugging 
capacity are inferior to man’s, by however slight a margin, her 
fighting capacity is less in the same degree, for battle is only an 
application of force, and there has never been a moment in the 
history of society when the law of might, tempered by sexual 
affinity, did not prevail. We must, then, in fact, recognize a 
sharp distinction between the law of descent and the fact of 
authority. The male was everywhere present in primitive 
society, and everywhere made his force felt. We can see this 
illustrated most plainly in the animal group, where the male is 
the leader, by virtue of his strength. There is also a stage 
of human society which may be called the prematriarchal stage, 
from the fact that ideas of kinship are so feeble that no exten- 
sive social filiation is effected through this principle, in conse- 
quence of which the group has not reached the tribal stage of 
organization on the basis of kinship, but remains in the primi- 
tive biological relation of male, female, and offspring. The 
Botocudos, Fuegians, Eskimos, West Australians, Bushmen, and 
Veddahs represent this primitive stage more or less completely ; 
they have apparently not reached the stage where the fact of 
kinship expresses itself in maternal organization. They live in 
scattered bands, held together loosely by convenience, safety, 
and inertia, and the male is the leader, but the leadership of the 
male in this case, as among animals, is very different from the 
organized and institutional expression of the male force in sys- 
tems of political control growing out of achievement. This 
involves a social history through which these low tribes have 
not passed. Organization can not proceed very far in the 
absence of social mass, and the collection of social mass took 
place unconsciously about the female as a universal preliminary 
of the conscious synthetization of the mass through males. 
From the side of organization, the negative accretion of popula- 
tion about female centers and filiation through blood is very 
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precious, since filiation based on relation to females prepares the 
way for organization based on motor activities. But in the pre- 
maternal stage, in the maternal stage, and in the patriarchal stage 
the male force was present and was the carrier of the social will. 
In the fully maternal system, indeed, the male authority is only 
thinly veiled, or not at all.  Filiation through female descent 
precedes filiation through achievement, because it is a function 
of somatic conditions, in the main, while filiation through 
achievement is a function of historical conditions. This advan- 
tage of maternal organization in point of time embarrasses and 
obscures the individual and collective expression of the male 
force, but under the veil of female nomenclature and in the 
midst of the female organization we can always detect the 
presence of the male authority. Bachofen’s conception of the 
maternal system as a political system was erroneous, as Dar- 
gun and others have pointed out,’ though woman has been 
reinforced by the fact of descent, and has so figured somewhat 
in political systems. 

A most instructive example of the parallel existence of 
descent through females and of male authority is found in the 
Wyandot tribe of Indians, in which also the participation of 
woman in the regulative activities of society is, perhaps, more 
systematically developed than in any other single case among 
maternal peoples. Major Powell gives the following outline of 
the civil and military government of this tribe: 

The civil government inheres in a system of councilsand chiefs. In each 
gens there is a council, composed of four women, called Vu-wat-yu-wd-na, 
These four women councilors select a chief of the gens from its male mem- 
bers —that is, from their brothers and sons. This gentile chief is the head of 
the gentile council. The council of the tribe is composed of the aggregated 
gentile councils. The tribal council, therefore, is composed one-fifth of men 
and four-fifths of women. The sachem of the tribe, or tribal chief, is chosen 
by the chiefs of the gentes. There is sometimes a grand council of the gens, 
composed} of the councilors of the gens proper and all the heads of house- 
holds (women) and leading men—brothers and sons. There is also a grand 
council of the tribe, composed of the council of the tribe proper and the heads 
of households of the tribe, and all the leading men of the tribe... . 


1See L. von DarRGuUN, Mutterrecht und Vaterrecht, 1892. 
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The four women councilors of the gens are chosen by the heads of house- 
holds, themselves being women. ‘There is no formal election, but frequent dis- 
cussion is had over the matter from time to time, in which a sentiment grows up 
within the gens and throughout the tribe that, in the event of the death of any 
councilor, a certain person will take her place. Inthis manner there is usually 
one, two, or more potential councilors in each gens, who are expected to 
attend all the meetings of the council, though they take no part in the delib- 
erations and have no vote. When a woman is installed as a councilor, a 
feast is prepared by the gens to which she belongs, and to this feast all the 
members of the tribe are invited. The woman is painted and dressed in her 
best attire, and the sachem of the tribe places upon her head the gentile 
chaplét of feathers, and announces in a formal manner to the assembled 
guests that the woman has been chosen a councilor.... The gentile 
chief is chosen by the council women after consultation with the other women 
and men of the gens. Often the gentile chief is a potential chief through a 
period of probation. During this time he attends the meetings of the council, 
but takes no part in the deliberations and has no vote. At his installation, 
the council women invest him with an elaborately ornamented tunic, place 
upon his head a chaplet of feathers, and paint the gentile totem upon his 
face .... The sachem of the tribe is selected by the men belonging to 
the council of the tribe. 

The management of military affairs inheres in the military council and 
chief. The military council is composed of all the able-bodied men of the 
tribe; the military chief is chosen by the council from the Porcupine gens. 
Each gentile chief is responsible for the military training of the youth under 
his authority. There are usually one or more potential military chiefs, who 
are the close companions and assistants of the chief in time of war and, in 
case of the death of the chief, take his place in the order of seniority." 


In this tribe the numerical recognition of women is striking, 
and indicates that they are the original core of society. They 
are still responsible for society, in a way, but all the offices 
involving motor actitivity are deputed to men. Thus women as 
heads of households choose four women councilors of the clan 
(gens), and these choose the fifth member, who is a man and the 
head of the council and chief of the clan. The tribal chief is, 
however, chosen by males, and in the military organization, 
which represents the group capacity for violence, the women 
have not even a nominal recognition. The real authority rests 


1], W. PowELL, “ Wyandot Government,” First Annuai Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1879-80, pp. 61 ff. 
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with those who are most fit to exercise it. Female influence 
persists as a matter of habit, until, under the pressure of social, 
particularly of military, activities, the breaking up of the habit 
and a new accommodation follow the accumulation of a larger 
fund of social energy. 

The men of any group are at any time in possession of the 
force to change the habits of the group and push aside any exist- 
ing system. But the savage is not revolutionary ; his life and his 
social sanctions are habitual. He is averse to change as such, 
and retains form and rite after their meaning is lost. We con- 
sequently find an expression of social respect for woman under 
the maternal system suggestive of chivalry, and even a formal 
elevation of women to authority in groups where the actual con- 
trol is in the hands of men. 

In the Mariana islands the position of woman was distinctly 
superior; even when the man had contributed an equal share 
of property on marriage, the wife dictated everything and the 
man could undertake nothing without her approval; but, if the 
woman committed an offense, the man was held responsible and 
suffered the punishment. The women could speak in the assembly, 
they held property, and if a woman asked anything of a man, he 
gave it up without a murmur. If a wife was unfaithful, the hus- 
band could send her home, keep her property, and kill the 
adulterer ; but if the man was guilty or even suspected of the same 
offense, the women of the neighborhood destroyed his house and 
all his visible property, and the owner was fortunate if he escaped 
with a whole skin; and if a wife was not pleased with her hus- 
band, she withdrew, and a similar attack followed. On this 
account many men were not married, preferring to live with 
paid women. Likewise, in the Gilbert islands a man shows the 
same respect to a woman as to a chief, by stepping aside when 
he meets her. Ifa man strikes a woman, the other women drive 
him from the tribe. On Lukunor the men used, in conversation 
with women, not the usual, but a deferential form of language." 

The discoverers of the Friendly islands found there a king in 

» WaITZ-GERLAND, Anthropologie der Naturvilker, Vol. V, pp. 197 ff. 
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authority over the people, and his wife in control of the king, 
receiving homage from him, but not ruling.*. In these and sim- 
ilar cases woman’s early relation to the household is formally 
retained in the larger group and in the presence of an obviously 
masculine form of organization. 

But, in contrast with the survival in political systems of 
the primitive respect shown mothers, we find the assertion of 
individual male force within the very bosom of the maternal 
organization, in the person of the husband, brother, or uncle of the 
woman. Among the Caribs “the father or head of the house- 
hold exerts unlimited authority over his wives and children, but 
this authority is not founded on legal rights, but upon his physical 
superiority.”’* In spite of the maternal system in North America, 
the women were often roughly handled by their husbands. School- 
craft says of the Kenistenos: ‘‘When a young man marries, he 
immediately goes to live with the father and mother of his wife, 
who treat him, nevertheless, as an entire stranger till after the birth 
of his first child.’ But “it appears that chastity is considered by 
them asavirtue . . . . and it sometimes happens that the infidel- 
ity of a wife is punished by the husband with the loss of her hair, 
nose, or perhaps life. Such severity proceeds, perhaps, less from 
rigidity of virtue than from its having been practiced without 
his permission; for a temporary interchange of wives is not 
uncommon, and the offer of their persons is considered as a 
necessary part of the hospitality due to strangers.’’3 School- 
craft also says of the women of the Chippeways, among whom 
the maternal system had given way: “ They are very submissive 
to their husbands, who have, however, their fits of jealousy ; and 
for very trifling causes treat them with such cruelty as some- 
times to occasion their death. They are frequently objects of 
traffic, and the father possesses the right of disposing of his 
daughter.”’* Indian fathers also frequently sold their children, 


* Lippert, Aulturgeschichte, Vol. Il, p. 50. 

2C. N. STARCKE, Zhe Primitive Family, p. 37. 

3H. R. ScHooicrart, History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States, Vol. V, p. 167. 

4+SCHOOLCRAFT, pp. 174-6. 
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without any show of right. ‘Kane mentions that the Shastas 

. . . frequently sell their children as slaves to the Chinooks.”’' 
Bancroft says of the Columbians: “Affection for children is by 
no means rare, but in few tribes can they resist the temptation 


to sell or gamble them away.’’* Descent through mothers is 
n force among the negroes of equatorial Africa, the man’s prop- 


erty passing to his sister’s children, but the father is an unlim- 


ited despot, and no one dares to oppose him. So long as his 
relation with his wives continues, he is master of them and of 
their children. He can even sell the latter into slavery.3 In New 
Britain maternal descent prevails, but wives are obtained by 
purchase or capture and are practically slaves; they are cruelly 
treated, carry on agriculture, and bear burdens which make them 
prematurely stooped, and are likely, if their husbands are 
offended, to be killed and eaten.‘ 

In many regions of Australia women are treated with extreme 
brutality, when their work is not satisfactory, or the husband 
has any other cause of offense. In Victoria the men often break 
heir staves over the heads of the women, and skulls of women 
have been found in which knitted fractures indicated former ill!- 
treatment. In Cape York the women are beaten, and in the 
interior an angry native burned his wife alive. In the Adelaide 
dialect the phrase “‘ owner of a woman” means husband. When 
a man dies, his uterine brother inherits his wife and children.’ 

Where under an exogamous system of marriage a man is 
forced to go outside his group to obtain a wife, he may do this 
either by going over to her group, by taking possession of her 
violently, or by offering her and the members of her group 
sufficient inducements to relinquish her; and the contrasted 
male and female disposition is expressed in all the forms of mar- 
riage incident to the exogamous system. Every exogamous 
group is naturally reluctant to relinquish its women, both because 

* BANCROFT, Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. 1, p. 351. 

? BANCROFT, oc cit., Voi. I, p. 219. 

3A. HOVELAQUE, Les Negres, p. 316. 


4von DARGUN, Joc. cit., p. 5. 
5 WaITz-GERLAND, /oc. cit., Vol. VI, pp. 774 ff. 
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it has in them laborers and potential mothers whose children 
will be added to the group, and because, in the event of their 
remaining in the group after marriage, their husbands become 
additional defenders and providers within the group. Where 
the husband is to settle in the family of the wife, a test is con- 
sequently often made of his ability as a provider. Among the 
Zuni Indians there is no purchase price, no general exchange of 
gifts; but as soon as the agreement is reached, the young man 
must undertake certain duties: 


He must work in the field of his prospective mother-in-law, that his 
strength and industry may be tested; he must collect fuel and deposit it 
near the maternal domicile, that his disposition as a provider may be made 
known ; he must chase and slay the deer, and make from an entire buckskin 
a pair of moccasins for the bride, and from other skins and textiles a com- 
plete feminine suit, to the end that his skill in hunting, skin-dressing, and 
weaving may be displayed ; and, finally, he must fabricate or obtain for the 
maiden’s use a necklace of seashell or of silver, in order that his capacity for 
long journeys or successful barter may be established ; but if circumstances 
prevent him from performing these duties actually, he may perform them 
symbolically, and such performance is usually acceptable to the elder peo- 
ple. After these preliminaries are completed, he is formally adopted by his 
wife’s parents, yet remains merely a perpetual guest, subject to dislodgment 
at his wife’s behest, though he cannot legaily withdraw from the covenant ; 
if dissatisfied, he can only so ill-treat his wife or children as to compel his 


expulsion.’ 


This practice is seen in a symbolical form where presents are 
required of the suitor before marriage and their equivalent 
returned later. By depositing goods accumulated through his 
activities he demonstrates his ability as a provider, without 
undergoing a formal test. This practice is reported of the Indi- 
ans of Oregon: 


The suitor never, in person, asks the parents for their daughter; but he 
sends one or more friends, whom he pays for their services. The latter some- 
times effect their purposes by feasts. The offer generally includes a state- 
ment of the property which will be given for the wife to the parents, consist- 
ing of horses, blankets, or buffalo robes. The wife's relations always raise as 
many horses (or other property) for her dower as the bridegroom has sent 


1 McGEE, /oc. cit., p. 374. 
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the parents, but scrupulously take care not to turn over the same horses or 
the same articles This is the custom alike of the Walla-Wallas, Nez- 
Percés, Cayuse, Waskows, Flatheads, and Spokans.' 

In Patagonia the usual custom is for the bridegroom, after he has secured 
the consent of his damsel, to send either a brother or some intimate friend to 
the parents, offering so many mares, horses, or silver ornaments for the 
bride. If the parents consider the match desirable, as soon after as circum- 
stances will permit, the bridegroom, dressed in his best, and mounted on his 
best horse, proceeds to the toldo of his intended, and hands over the gifts; 
the parents then return gifts of equivalent value, which, however, in the event 
of a separation are the property of the bride. ” 


Marriage by capture is an immediate expression of male force. 
This form of obtaining a wife has been very widespread, and, like 
marriage by settlement in the house of the wife, is an expedient 
for obtaining a wife outside the group where marriage by purchase 
is not developed, or where the suitor cannot offer property for 
the bride. It is an unsocial procedure and does not persist in a 
growing society, for it involves retaliation and blood feud. But 
it is adesperate means of avoiding the constraint and embarrass- 
ment of a residence in the family and among the relatives of the 
wife, where the power of the husband is hindered, and the male 
disposition is not satisfied in this matter short of personal own- 
ership. 

The man also sometimes lives under the maternal system in 
regular marriage, but escapes its disadvantages by stealing a sup- 
plementary wife or purchasing a slave woman, over whom and 
whose children he has full authority. In the Babar archipelago, 
where the maternal system persists even in the presence of mar- 
riage by purchase, and the man lives in the house of the woman, 
and the children are reckoned with the mother, it is considered 
highly honorable to steal an additional wife from another group, 
and in this case the children belong to the father.3 Among the 
Kinbundas of Africa children belong to the maternal uncle, who 

SCHOOLCRAFT, cit., Vol. V, p. 654. 

? LIEUTENANT MUSTERS, “On the Races of Patagonia,” Jour. Anth. Jnstitute, 
Vol. I, p. 201. 


3R. STEINMETZ, Ethnologische Studien zur ersten Entwickelung der Strafe, Voi. 
Il, p. 272. 
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has the right to sell them, while the father regards as his chil- 
dren in fact the offspring of a slave woman, and these he treats 
as his personal property. To the same effect, among the Wan- 
yamwesi, south of the Victoria Nyanza, the children of a slave 
wife inherit, to the exclusion of children born of a legal wife. 
And husbands among the Fellatahs are in the habit of adopting 
children, though they may have sons or daughters of their own, 
and the adopted children inherit the property.*. In Indonesia a 
man sometimes marries a woman and settles in her family, and 
the children belong to her. But he may later carry her forcibly 
to his own group, and the children then belong to him.’ 

Bosman relates that in Guinea religious symbolism was also 
introduced by the husband to reinforce and lend dignity to this 
action. The maternal system held with respect to the chief wife : 

It was customary, however, for a man to buy and take to wife a slave, a 
friendless person with whom he could deal at pleasure, who had no kindred 
that could interfere for her, and to consecrate her to his Bossum or god. The 
Bossum wife, slave as she had been, ranked next to the chief wife, and was 
like her exceptionally treated. She alone was very jealously guarded, she 
alone was sacrificed at her husband’s death. She was, in fact, wife in a 
peculiar sense. And having, by consecration, been made of the kindred and 
worship of her husband, her children would be born of his kindred and wor- 
ship.3 

Altogether the most satisfactory means of removing a girl 
from her group is to purchase her. The use of property in the 
acquisition of women is not a particular expression of the male 
nature, since property is accumulated by females as well, but 
where this form of marriage exists it means practically that the 
male relatives of the girl are using her for profit, and that her suitor 
is seeking more complete control of her than he can gain in her 
group, and viewed in this light the purchase and sale of women 
is an expression of the dominant nature of the male. In conse- 
quence of purchase woman became in barbarous society a chattel, 
and her socially constrained position in history and the present 
A, GIRAUD-TEULON, Les Origines du Mariage et de la Famille, p. 440. 


*VON DaARGUN, Joc. ctt., p. 119. 
3]. F. MCLENNAN, Zhe Patriarchal Theory, p. 235. 
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hindrances to the outflow of her activities are to be traced largely 
to the system of purchasing wives. The simplest form of pur- 
chase is to give a woman in exchange. ‘The Australian male 
almost invariably obtains his wife or wives cither as the survivor 
of a married elder brother, or in exchange for his sisters, or, 
later in life, for his daughters.’’"* <A wife is also often sold on 
credit, but kept at home until the price is paid. On the island 
of Serang a youth belongs to the family of the girl, living 
according to her customs and religion until the bride price is 
paid. He then takes beth wife and children to his tribe. But 
in case he is very poor, he never pays the price, and remains per- 
petually in the tribe of his wife. Among the Kwakiutl 
Indians of British Columbia the maternal has only barely given 
way to the paternal system, and the form of marriage reflects 
both systems. The suitor sendsa messenger with blankets, and 
the number sent is doubled within three months, making in all 
about one hundred and fifty. These are to be returned later. He 
is then allowed to live with the girl in her father’s house. Three 
months later the husband gives perhaps a hundred blankets more 
for permission to take his wife home.2 Among the Makassar 
and Beginese stems of Indionesia the purchase of a wife involves 
only a partial relinquishment of the claim of the maternal house 
on the girl, all belonging to the mother’s kindred in case full 
payment is not made; and a similar compromise between the 
two systems is made on the Molucca islands, where children 
born before the bride price is paid belong to the mother’s side, 
after that to the father’s.‘ 

So long as a wife remained in her group, she could rely upon 
her kindred for protection against ill-usage from her husband, 
but she forfeited this advantage when she passed to his group. 
An Arabian girl replies to her father, when a chief seeks her in 
marriage: ‘‘No! I am not fair of face, and I have infirmities 
*E. M. Curr, Zhe Australian Race, Vol. 1, p. 107. 

* STEINMETZ, oc. cit., Vol. II, p. 273. 
3 F. Boas, “On the Indians of British Columbia,” Report of the British Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Science, 1889, p. 838. 
4von Darcun, oc. cit., 121-5. 
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of temper, and I am not his bint’amm (tribeswoman), so that he 
should respect my consanguinity with him, nor does he dwell in 
thy country, so that he should have regard for thee ; I fear then 
that he may not care for me and may divorce me, and so I shall 
be in an evil case.’"* The Hassanyeh Arabs of the White Nile 
region in Egypt afford a curious example of the conflict of male 
and female interests in connection with marriage, in which the 
female passes by contract only partially under the authority of 
the male : 

When the parents of the man and woman meet to settle the price of the 
woman, the price depends on how many days in the week the marriage tie is 
to be strictly observed. The woman's mother first of all proposes that, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, with a due regard for the feelings of the 
family, she could not think of binding her daughter to a due observance of 
that chastity which matrimony is expected to command for more than two 
days in the week. After a great deal of apparently angry discussion, and 
the promise on the part of the relatives of the man to pay more, it is arranged 
that the marriage shall hold good, as is customary among the first families 
of the tribe, for four days in the week, viz.: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday ; and, in compliance with old-established custom, the marriage 
rites during the three remaining days shall not be insisted on, during which 
days the bride shall be perfectly free to act as she may think proper, either 
by adhering to her husband and home, or by enjoying her freedom and inde- 
pendence fromcall observation of matrimonial obligations.” 


We may understand also that the tolerance of loose conduct 
in girls before marriage, a tolerance which amounts in many 
tribes to approval, is due to the tribal recognition of the value 
of children, and children born out of marriage are added to the 
family of the mother. When, on the other hand, the conduct of 
girls is strictly watched, this is from a consideration that virgins 
command a higher bride price. Child marriages and long 
betrothals are means of guaranteeing the proper conduct of a girl 
to her husband, as they constitute a personal claim and afford 
him an opportunity to throw more restrictions about her. So 


* SMITH, /oc. cit., p. 101. 
*SpENCER, Descriptive Sociology, Vol. V, p. 8, quotes PETHERICK, Zgyft, the 
Soudan, and Central Africa, pp. 140-44. 
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that, in any case, the conduct of the girl is viewed with reference 
to her value to the tribe. 

A social grouping which is not the product of forces more 
active in their nature than the reproductive force may be expected 
to yield before male motor activities, when these are for any 
reason sufficiently formulated. The primitive warrior and hunter 
comes into honor and property through a series of movements 
involving judgments of time and space, and the successful direc- 
tion of force, aided by mechanical appliances and mediated 
through the hand and the eye. Whether directed against the 
human or the animal world, the principle is the same; success 
and honor, and influence in tribal life, depend on the applica- 
tion of violence at the proper time, in the right direction, and in 
sufficient measure ; and this is preéminently the business of the 
male. The advantage of acting in concert in war and hunting, 
and under the leadership of those who have shown evidence of 
the best judgment in these matters, is felt in any body of men 
who are held together by any tie, and the first tie is the tie of 
blood, by which we should understand, not that primitive man 
has any sentimental feeling about kinship, but that he is psy- 
chologically inseparable from those among whom he was born and 
with whom he has to do. Though the father’s sense of kinship 
and interest in his children is originally feeble, it increases with 
the growth of consciousness in connection with various activities, 
and, at the point in race development when chieftainship is hered- 
itary in the clan and personal property is recognized, the father 
feels the awkwardness of a social system which reckons his 
children as members of another clan and forces him to bequeath 
his rank and possessions to his sisters’ children, or other mem- 
bers of his own group, rather than to his children. The Nava- 
joes* and Nairs,? and ancient Egyptians? avoided this unpleas- 
ant condition by giving their property to their children during 
their own lifetime, and the Shawnees, Miamis, Sauks, and Foxes 
avoided it by naming the children into the clan of the father, 
*H. H. Bancrort, cit., Vol. 1, p. 506. 

*?Simcox, cit., Vol. I, p. 211. 3Simcox, tbid. 
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giving a child a tribal name being equivalent to adoption.* The 
cleverest bit of primitive politics of which we have record 
is the device employed in ancient Peru and surviving in histor- 
ical times in Egypt and elsewhere in the East, by which the 
ruler married his own sister, contrary to the exogamous practice 
of the common folk. The children might then be regularly 
reckoned as of the kin of the mother, indeed, but they were at 
the same time of and inthe group of the father, and the king 
secured the succession of his own son by marrying the woman 
whose son would traditionally succeed. 

As we should expect, the desirability of modifying the sys- 
tem of descent and inheritance through females is felt first in 
connection with situations of honor and profit. At the time of 
the discovery of the Hawaiian islands the government was a 
brutal despotism, presenting many of the features of feudalism ; 
the people prostrated themselves before the king and before 
objects which he had touched, and a man suffered death whose 
shadow fell upon the king, or who went uncovered within the 
shadow of the king’s house, or even looked upon the king by 
day.? But descent was in the female line, with a tendency to 
transfer to the male line in case of the king, and among chiefs, 
priests, and nobility. This assertion of the male authority was 
sometimes resented, however, and was a source of frequent 
trouble. Wilkes states that. there was formerly no regularly 
established order of succession to the throne; the children of 
the chief wife had the best claim, but the king often named his 
own successor, and this gave rise to violent conflicts.‘ 

Blood-brotherhood, blood-vengeance, secret societies, tribal 
marks (totemism, circumcision, tatooing, scarification), and reli- 
gious dedication, are devices by which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the men escape from the tyranny of the maternal 
system. We cannot assume that these practices originate solely 
or largely in dissatisfaction, for the men would feel the advantage 
of a combination of interests whenever brought into association 


* MORGAN, Ancient Society, p. 169. 3 ELLs, Zour Through Hawaii, p. 391. 


? WalTz-GERLAND, Vol. VI, p. 20. 4 Waitz-GERLAND, Vol. VI, pp. 201-3. 
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with one another, but these artificial bonds and their display to 
the eye are among the first attempts to synthetize the male 
forces of the group, and it is quite apparent that such unions are 
unfavorable to the continuance of the influence of women and 
of the system which they represent. In West Africa and among 
some of the negro tribes the initiatory ceremony is apparently 
deliberately hostile to the maternal organization. The youth is 
taken from the family of his mother and symbolically killed and 
buried, and resurrected by the priests into a male organization, 
and dedicated to his father’s god.* 

Spatial conditions have played an important role in the 
development of societies. Through movements the individual 
or the group is able to pick and choose advantageous relations, 
and by changing its location adjust itself to changes in the food 
conditions. That the success of the group is definitely related to 
its motor capacity is revealed by the following law of popula- 
tion, worked out by statisticians for the three predominant races 
of modern Europe: In countries inhabited jointly by these three 
races, the race possessing the smallest portion of wealth and the 
smallest representation among the more influential and educated 
classes constitutes also the least migratory element of the popula- 
tion, and tends in the least degree to concentrate in the cities and 
the more fertile regions of the country ; and in countries inhabited 
jointly by the three races, the race possessing the largest por- 
tion of wealth and the largest representation among the more 
influential and educated classes is also the most migratory ele- 
ment of the population, and tends in the greatest degree to con- 
centrate in the cities and the more fertile portions of the coun- 
try.2. The primitive movements of population necessitated by 
climatic change, geological disturbances, the failure of water or 
exhaustion of the sources of food, were occasions for the expres- 
sion of the superior motor disposition of the male and for the 
dislodgment of the female from her position of advantage. 
tJ. Lippert, Xudturgeschichte, Vol. Ul, p. 342. 


C. CLosson, “The Hierarchy of European Races,” AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SocioLoGy, Vol. III, pp. 315 ff. 
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We know that the migrations of the natural races are necessary 
and frequent, and the movements of the culture races have been 
even more complex. The leadership of these mass movements 
and spatial reaccommodations necessarily rests with the men, 
who, in their wanderings, have become acquainted with larger 
stretches of space, and whose specialty is motor coérdination. 
The progressive races have managed the space problem best. 
At every favorable point they have pushed out their territorial 
boundaries or transferred their social activities to a region more 
favorable to their expansion. Under male leadership, in conse- 
quence, territory has become the prize in every conflict of 
races, the modern state is based not on blood but on territory, 
and territory is at present the reigning political ideal. 

In the process of coming into control of a larger environ- 
ment through the motor activities of the male, the group comes 
into collision with other groups within which the same move- 
ment is going on, and it then becomes a question which group 
can apply force more destructively and remove or bring under 
control this human portion of its environment. Military organi- 
zation and battle afford the grand opportunity for the individual 
and mass expression of the superior force-capacity of the male. 
They also determine experimentally which groups and which 
individuals are superior in this respect, and despotism, caste, and 
slavery are concrete expressions of the trial. 

The nominal headship of woman within the maternal group 
existed only in default of forms of activity fit to formulate head- 
ship among the men, and when chronic militancy developed an 
organization among the males, the political influence of the female 
was completely shattered. At a certain point in history women 
became an unfree class, precisely as slaves became an unfree 
class —because neither class showed a superior fitness on the 
motor side; and each class is regaining its freedom because the 
race is substituting other forms of decision for violence. 


I. Tuomas. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE LAW RELATING TO THE RELIEF AND CARE OF 
DEPENDENTS. IV. 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN:' 


Ir was not until the early seventies that the public care of 
dependent children began to differentiate from that of depend- 
ent adults. Until then dependent minors were cared for with 
the adults in the county or town almshouse, or supported with 
their parents upon outdoor relief. But at that time New York 
and Michigan excluded children from the almshouse and adopted 
systems of child-saving.”. This movement has extended to a 
number of states, while in others it has not yet begun. It is the 
purpose of this paper to give the law relating to the care of 
dependent children now in force in the several states. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that private institutions and 
child-saving organizations form an important part of the system 
of almost every state, so that, in searching out the public pro- 
vision in any state, we are dealing with only a part of its system. 
It must also be borne in mind that but few states distinguish 
clearly between “ vagrant” and ‘‘incorrigible’’ children on the 
one hand, and “dependent” and “neglected” children on the 
other. The result is that many destitute and homeless children 
are committed to the industrial schools and reformatories along 
with young offenders. The extent to which this is done does 
not fall within the scope of this paper. Suffice it to say that in 
many of the southern and western states, where no special pro- 
vision is made for child-saving, the vagrancy laws are so general 
and so inclusive that destitute and homeless children may come 
within their scope. 

* The section references in this paper are to the statutes given in a preceding 
paper, JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, March, 1898, pp. 632-3. 

* Michigan's state public school was established in 1871. New York passed her 
“ children’s act,” excluding children from the almshouses, in 1875. 


See Report of N. C. C. C., pp. 123-4. 
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As was said, in many of our commonwealths the care of 
dependent minors has not differentiated from that of dependent 
adults. There is now, and has been, however, one possibility for 
a difference in their treatment. This is found in the law relating 
to the adoption and apprenticing of minors. 

With the consent of the parent or legal guardian a child may, 
through the court, be adopted into a family and have the same 
legal standing as a natural child. So, too, may a minor, with 
the consent of the parent or guardian, be apprenticed or bound 
out through the court for a certain specified time, or until he 
reaches a certain age. In such a case the minor must work for 
his master, in consideration for which he receives maintenance, 
schooling, instruction in a trade, and other benefits, as prescribed 
by law. The contract is binding upon both parties and is dis- 
solved only by the court. In nearly all the commonwealths the 
poor authorities are made the guardians of dependent and 
neglected children, and are explicitly authorized to secure their 
adoption or binding out. 

As a rule, the power of the poor authorities to bind out poor 
orphans, dependent children, children of paupers, or children 
found begging, without the consent of their parents or guardian, 
is discretionary. Ina few states it is made their duty to bind 
them out. But the point of interest is that twenty-nine of the 
forty-eight commonwealths have made no further provision. 
These states form a wide belt, including most of the southeast- 
ern, southern, and western states, where the child-saving prob- 
lem has net become so pressing. It includes, however, a few 
New England and north central states. If the authority to bind 

* These states (including some where the power of binding dependent minors is 
not specifically granted) are Vermont, Maine, West Virginia, Virginia, Delaware, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana,Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Illinois, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Washington, and Oregon. 

When one examines the statistics, he is surprised to find that it is not these states 
which have the largest number of children in the almshouses in proportion to the total 
population, However, children form a larger proportion of their almshouse popula- 


tion than in the other states. 
See Report of N. C. C. C., 1894, p. 125. 
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out dependent children is not exercised (and it is not), they are 
cared for in the almshouse, supported with their parents in the 
home, or treated as young vagrants. 

The assertion that there is no further provision in these 
states than that spoken of above is not quite true. West Vir- 
ginia and South Dakota authorize the courts to commit depend- 
ent and vagrant children to societies to be placed out.'. Thus 
provision is made for codperation with private organizations, so 
that children may be cared for in a semi-public way. Kentucky 
has a “ board of children’s guardians” in cities of the first class, 
whose duty it is to codperate with the courts in removing chil- 
dren from vicious homes and securing good homes for them.’ 
This board will be referred to again. Eight of these states 
make it the duty of the poor authorities to bind out dependent 
minors, and not to permit them, unless injudicious to do other- 
wise, to remain in the almshouse.2 In Louisiana the county 


*By an act of 1887, West Virginia authorizes orphans’ homes to place their 
children in families when they think it best. The courts may commit destitute chil- 
dren to such orphans’ homes. In South Dakata an act of March 1, 1895, provides for 
the incorporation of societies to care for and place out children surrendered to them 
by the parents or committed to them by the courts. 

? The Kentucky law is a good example of the inclusive vagrancy acts. In that 
state (325) children under sixteen found begging, or who are homeless, or who are 
cruelly treated or neglected, or who are orphans destitute of the means of support, 
may be committed by the court to the reformatory. 

3These states are Alabama (1474-1478), Mississippi (3159, 3161), Arkansas 
(250, 252), North Dakota (1498, 2834), South Dakota (2165), New Mexico (1037), 
Nevada (1985), and Washington (1599). The two Dakotas and Nebraska (3950) 
provide that such children shall be educated when permitted to remain in the alms- 
house. Section 3161 of the Mississippi statutes reads: “It shall be unlawful for any 
superintendent of a poorhouse to permit a healthy child of ten years of age or over to 
remain at the poorhouse ; but all such children there shall be reported to the board of 
supervisors and bound apprentices.” The members of the board of supervisors are to 
“report to the board the names of the poor orphan children within their respective 
districts, and of other children whose parents are unable to support them.” In Ala- 
bama it is the duty of the sheriff, justices of the peace, and all civil officers to report 
children to the probate court, so that they may be bound out. A like duty devolves 
upon the justices of the peace in New Mexico. A similar provision is found in 
Georgia (2605), where policemen and other civil officers are to report all such cases to 
the ordinary. In Florida (2115), when a person is placed upon the “ pauper list” of the 
county, it is the duty of the county commissioners to report any children he may have 
under sixteen years of age to the county judge, that he may bind them out. 
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judge may remove any child from a home where its welfare is 
“seriously endangered’ and provide for it as he may see fit.’ 
In Illinois the court is authorized to remove children from the 
almshouse and find family homes for them, when such can be 
done without incurring any expense.? Texas and Nevada have 
state orphans’ homes for indigent orphans and half-orphans.3 
Iowa has a state institution for soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans at 
Davenport, to which other destitute children may: be admitted 
when there is sufficient room.‘ Then, too, in some states the 
authority of the court or of the county commissioners in caring 
for dependents is so general that special provision for minors 
might in some cases be made. 

New Jersey, North Carolina, and California have made spe- 
cial provision for dependent children, but they have not excluded 
minors from the almshouse. In New Jersey counties having 
»0pulations of more than 20,000 may establish children’s homes. 
pop 
The court of common pleas of counties having populations of 
less than 20,000 may commit children to non-sectarian children’s 
homes at county expense, such expense not to exceed $1.50 per 
week. Children may be supported in these institutions until 

* Act of 1894. 

? Efforts to secure some positive legislation in child-saving in Illinois have been 
almost fruitless. The law referred to above (43,ch.107) reads: “* That the county judges 
of the several counties of this state be, and they hereby are, authorized to make such 
orders as shall be necessary to release from the custody of the keepers of the poor- 
farms in their respective counties all children confined therein under the age of four- 
teen (14) yéars, who have no parents or legal guardians living, whenever the said 
judge can, without expense to the county, through the agency of any person or chari- 
table society in this state, secure a good home for said child; and the said judge is 
hereby authorized, and it is made his duty, to enter into a contract on behalf of such 
child or children with the person who agrees to take such child, which contract shall 
provide that said child shall be clothed, maintained, and schooled in the common 
schools of the state until he, if a male child, is twenty-one years old, and if a female, 
until she is eighteen years of age.” The law (2-6, ch. 9) also authorizes the court to 
remove children from their parents when they, because of drunkenness, incapacity, or 
immorality, are unfit to care forthem. Upon this point the court has held (55 IIl., 
280) that the father is the natural guardian of the child, and that his rights can be 
abridged by the state only upon necessity arising from his gross unfitness to have 
custody of the child. 


31-11, art. 120; 1463-1480. 4 2701-2708. 
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sixteen years of age. Institutions caring for dependents at 
county expense must report annually to the board of free- 
holders.‘ In North Carolina the county commissioners are 
authorized to establish children’s homes and levy a tax therefor. 
Dependents under fourteen years of age may be admitted to 
these homes and are retained until sixteen, all being employed, 
so as to make the institutions as nearly self-supporting as possi- 
ble? The state of California subsidizes institutions caring for 
twenty or more orphans, half-orphans, and abandoned children. 
The state also subsidizes foundling institutions receiving and ‘ 
caring for twenty or more children during the year.’ 

Of the thirty-two states thus far referred to, perhaps only 
the three last mentioned — New Jersey, North Carolina, and Cali- 
fornia—can be said to have provided for a system of public child- 
saving. The remaining sixteen states have made more progress 
and have evolved more or less well-organized systems. 
The movement of excluding children from the almshouse, 


* Acts of March 14, 1879, and March 14, 1881. 
2 Act of March 6, 1891. 
3 California adopted the subsidy system in 1871. After the law was amended a 

number of times, a new law was adopted March 25, 1880. This is now in force, and 

reads in part: “ There is hereby appropriated out of any money in the state treasury 

not otherwise appropriated, to each and every institution in this state for the support 

and maintenance of minor orphans, half-orphans, or abandoned children, aid as fol- 

lows: For each whole-orphan supported and maintained in any such institution, the 

sum of one hundred dollars per annum; for each half-orphan supported and main- ' 


tained in any such institution, the sum of seventy-five dollars per annum ; for each aban- 

doned child supported and maintained in any such institution, the sum of seventy-five 

dollars per annum; provided, such abandoned child shall have been an inmate thereof 

one year prior to receiving any support as provided in this act.” No institution caring 

for fewer than twenty children is subsidized. In reckoning the number of children, 
only those under fourteen years of age, and for whose care no payment of $10 or more 

per month has been received, are included. The institutions are to keep full records 

of the children, of sums received for their care, etc. The books are to be inspected by ; 
the state board of examiners. Subsidies are paid in semi-annual installments. 

By an act of March 7, 1883, subsidies were extended to foundling institutions. , 
The state grants those institutions receiving and caring for twenty or more children ; 
under the age of eighteen months $12.50 per month for each child cared for. 

For something as to the expensiveness and actual workings of this subsidy system 
in California, see Mr. Randall’s article on “The Michigan System of Child-saving,” 
JOURNAL OF SocroLocy, Vol., I, p. 710 (May, 1896). 
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and providing other facilities for their care, was begun in the 
early seventies. At present eleven states prohibit the retention 
of certain classes of children (all fit for family care) in the alms- 
houses, while others have made such provision that their reten- 
tion, although not prohibited, is unnecessary. In Massachusetts 
none but young children (under eight years of age), with their 
mothers, and children of unsound mind, are to be sent to the 
almshouse.". In New Hampshire no child of sound mind 
between the ages of three and fifteen is permitted to remain in 
the almshouse longer than sixty days.? Likewise in Pennsyl- 
vania pauper children, unless unteachable idiots, epileptics, or 
paralytics, are not to be kept in the almshouse longer than sixty 
days. Similarly in Maryland none save the abnormal, between 
the ages of three and sixteen, are to be retained there longer 
than ninety days.* 

County homes are to be provided in Connecticut, and after 
they are so provided, no child between the ages of two and six- 
teen is to be kept in any almshouse.’ None but the crippled and 
deformed are permitted to remain in the almshouses of New 
York.® After January 1, 1898, none between the ages of three 
and seventeen are to be permitted to remain longer than ten 
days in the “poor asylums’’ of Indiana.? No child between 
the ages of five and sixteen, unless an unteachable idiot, epilep- 
tic, or paralytic, or one who is unfit for family life, shall be sent 
to the almshouse in the state of Wisconsin.* In Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Colorado no child who may be sent to the state 
public school may be retained in the almshouse when there is 
sufficient room at the school.? The statutes of Ohio declare 
that, if children are permitted to remain in the “infirmary,” they 
must be kept in a department separate from that of the adults.’ 

Turning to the positive provisions in the several states yet to 


*4, ch. 84. €2, ch. 438, Law of 1884. 

? Act of March 26, 1897. 7 Act of February 23, 1897. 

346, p. 1020. 1527. 

41, 2, art. 4. °19753 3513; Act of April 10, 1895. 
5 3657. 2° 7800. 
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be considered, we find that they have al! adopted more or less 
effective methods of placing children with families to be cared 
for and educated. The child is placed with a family upon a 
written contract. This contract specifies how much schooling, 
etc., it shall receive, and provides for its treatment as a member 
of the family. The parties to the contract are the officer or 
agent of the institution placing the child, and the head of the 
family receiving it. This contract may, in all cases, be abrogated 
by the former party whenever the child’s welfare may be thereby 
furthered. When the care of a child placed with a family is not 
paid for, it is said to be ‘‘ placed out when paid for, boarded 


out. 

In accordance with her “children’s act”’ of 1875, New York 
removed all her normal children from the almshouse and placed 
them in private asylums at public expense, the law providing 
that, in the selection of institutions, preference should be given 
sectarian institutions of the child’s religious faith. This sub- 
sidy system led to great abuses. As a result of these a law was 
enacted in 1884 providing that no child should be supported at 
public expense until the case had been examined by the court 
and it had been found that there was no relative under legal 
obligation to support the child in question." Further control 
over the institutions was secured in 1894, when a law was enacted 
providing that they could be incorporated only with the consent 
of, and upon the conditions imposed by, the state board of char- 
ities. Most dependent children are thus sent to these institu- 
tions at county or town expense (New York has both county 

*Ch. 438, Laws of 1884. 

*Ch. 171, Laws of 1894. The section of the law referred to reads: “ No institu- 
tion [caring for children] shall be incorporated for any of the purposes mentioned in 
this section except with the written consent and approbation of a justice of the 
supreme court, upon the certificate in writing of the state board of charities approving 
the organization and incorporation of such an institution. The said board of charities 
may apply to the supreme court for the cancellation of any certificate of incorporation 
previously filed without its approval, and may institute and maintain an action in 
such court, through the attorney general, to procure a judgment dissolving any such 
corporation not so incorporated and forfeiting its corporate rights and privileges and 
franchises.” 
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and town paupers), but some few are “ placed out”’ by the over- 
seers of the poor.*’ In Erie county two agents are employed to 
find family homes for indigent children.’ 

Maryland and New Mexico have a combination of the sub- 
sidy and “placing-out”’ systems. In the former state, as was 
seen, the trustees of the poor or the county commissioners are 
prohibited from retaining children in the almshouse longer than 
ninety days, but are to place them with families or in educa- 
tional institutions and children’s homes. This last clause 
makes the subsidy system possible. When placed with families, 
children are to be visited at least once in every six months, and 
if their welfare demands it, may be removed at any time.’ 
In New Mexico the courts may commit children to the asylum 
of the Sisters of Charity at Santa Fé. Children so committed 
are paid for by the state at the rate of $10 per month, it being 
provided that the total amount spent in this way in any one year 
shall not exceed $5,000. It is the duty of the institution to find 
family homes for these wards. The probate judge is also author- 
ized to find homes in good families for the dependent children 
of his county.‘ 

By an act of March 31, 1893, the overseers of the poor and 
the county commissioners of New Hampshire were authorized 
to send dependent children to private institutions upon such 
terms as they might agree, preference being given in any case 
to the institution of the child’s religious faith. The next legis- 
lature passed a measure, going into effect July 1, 1895, prohibit- 
ing the retention of any children (except those of unsound 
mind) between the ages of three and fifteen in the almshouse 
longer than thirty days, and made it the duty of the overseers of 
the poor and the county commissioners to find homes for them 
in families. The placing out was to be done in accordance with 
the direction of the state board of charities, created to secure 
the enforcement of this law, and all contracts entered into in 
placing children were to be filed with it.s In 1897 this law was 


* Report of N.C. C. C., 1894, p. 126. 41116, 1121. 
2 Ibid. 31-2, art. 4. 5 Act of March 29, 1895. 
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amended giving the state board still greater power." As the law 
now stands, children are not to be retained in the almshouse 
longer than sixty days. It is the duty of the overseers of the 
poor and of the county commissioners to place out any such 
with families. The agent of the state board is to visit all the 
almshouses of the state, and if any child is found retained longer 
than. sixty days, it becomes his duty to remove it and finda 
home for it. All contracts are filed with the state board. The 
agent visits children placed out and may remove any child from 
its home whenever its welfare may be thereby furthered. 
Connecticut and Ohio place out their dependent minors, 


using county and “district homes” as temporary refuges. In 
Connecticut each county, through its county commissioners, is to 
provide one or more homes as temporary refuges for children 
between the ages of two and sixteen, other than those ‘demented, 
idiotic, or suffering from incurable or contagious diseases."’ The 
towns are to send their dependents to these county homes, 
paying from $1.50 to $2 per week for each child sosent. These 
homes “shall not be used as a permanent provision or residence 
for any child, but for its temporary protection for so long a time 
only as shall be necessary for the placing of the child in a well- 
selected family home.” These refuges are under the direction 
of a board composed of the county commissioners, a member of 
the state board of charities, and a member of the state board of 
health. Each board is to appoint two agents (a man and a 
woman) to assist it in placing out and visiting the children. 
Each child is to be visited at least once every three months and 
may, when its welfare requires it, be removed and placed again 
in the county home or with another family.* 

Ohio has adopted what is commonly known as the ‘district 
system.”3 A county, or two or more counties, may establish and 
maintain children’s homes, to which all indigent children between 
three and sixteen years of age, unless imbecile, idiotic, or insane, 


* Act of March 26, 1897. ? 3656-3663. 
3For a description of this system see “Children’s Homes in Ohio,” by S. J. 
HATHAWAY, Report of N.C. C. C., 1890, p. 208. 
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are to be committed. The courts may also commit minors who 
are abused by their parents or guardians to these institutions.’ 
The homes are directed by bipartisan, unsalaried boards of four, 
appointed by the county commissioners, The boards are 
authorized to appoint agents to place out such children within 
or without the state, in the former case reporting their action to 
the clerk of the township in which the child is placed. The 
township clerk reports all cases to the county visitors (of whom 
there are three, appointed annually by the probate court), who 
are to visit the child at least once a year and report to the 
institution. The township trustee is to visit all such children 
upon the lists of the township clerk quarterly and report to him, 
he in turn reporting to the institution. Children not well cared 
for are to be removed.? 

Until January of the present year the dependent children of 
Indiana were cared for in the ‘“poorhouses” or boarded with 
private institutions. The matrons of these institutions were to 
use due diligence in finding family homes for the children, and 
were to visit them when placed out. It is needless to say the 
children were not placed out. Asa result of the abuses of this 
subsidy system the enforcement of the law was placed in the 
hands of the state board of charities. Children of sound mind, 
between the ages of three and seventeen, are not to be retained 
in the county almshouse longer than ten days. Each county(or 
two or more counties jointly) is to provide a children’s home or 
make provision with some institution, to which all dependent 
children suitable for family care are to be sent by the township 
trustees or the county commissioners. The court may also 

* Sec. 945, Bates’ Annotated Statutes, 1897, reads: “Children who are under the 
custody of parent, guardian, or next friend, and who by reason of neglect, abuse, or 
from the moral depravity, habitual drunkenness, incapacity or unwillingness of such 
custodian to exercise proper care or discipline over them, are being brought up to lead 
idle, vagrant, or criminal lives, may, if the trustees of the township in which they have 
a legal settlement, after a careful and partial investigation of the condition and facts, 
as they exist, deem it manifestly requisite for the future welfare of such children, and 
for the benefit and protection of society, be committed to the guardianship of the 


trustees of a county or district children’s home.” 
? 930-945, Bates’ Annot. Stat. 
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commit children abused or negiected by their parents or brought 
up in evil associations to these homes. It is the duty of the 
township trustees to report all such children to the court for 
commitment. When committed, they become the wards of the 
trustees of the homes. These homes are to be used as temporary 
refuges, and it is made the duty of the bcards to use due dili- 
gence in finding family homes for children placed in them. 
When placed with families, the children are to be visited at least 
once a year and a report made to the county commissioners. 
The state board of charities is to appoint one or more agents to 
coéperate with the boards of the county homes in finding family 
homes for children and in visiting such as are placed beyond the 
limits of the county. The agents may also receive children 
directly from the court and the county commissioners, and find 
homes for them. Each county home is to report monthly to the 
state board of charities and the county commissioners the num- 
ber received during the previous month.’ 

Six states—Michigan, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Colorado—have what is commonly known as the 
“Michigan system.”” In 1875 Michigan provided for a state 
public school, in which all the dependent minors of sound mind 
and body were to find a temporary home and school, and from 
which they were to be placed out, their guardianship being 
vested in the board of control of the state institution. 

As Michigan’s law now stands, all indigent children between 
the ages of two and twelve, of sound mind and free from bodily 
disease, are not to be retained in the almshouse, but, if there is 
sufficient room, sent to the state public school. The superin- 
tendents of the poor are to report all indigent minors to the 
probate judge. The fact of a child’s dependence is established 
by the court, the parents of the child being notified of the pro- 
cedure and having the right to appear in defense of their rights 
to the child. When the fact of its dependence is established, 
the child is examined by the county physician and, if found to 
be normal and free from contagious disease, is then committed 


* Act of February 23, 1897. 
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by the court to the state public school. All rights of the parents 
over the child are thereby severed, all their duties toward it 
absolved. The child, upon commitment, becomes a ward of the 
board of control of the institution. 

This board of control is composed of three persons appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, for 
six years. It is a continuous body, as one member is appointed 
each two years. It has full charge of the ingtitution and of the 
education and placing out of the children. 

In the school the children are taught the common branches, 
and receive physical and moral training. Here they remain 
until prepared for family life and suitable homes can be found 
forthem. If any are not adapted to family life, or if homes 
cannot be found for them, they are returned at the age of sixteen 
to the superintendents of the poor, to be cared for as other 
dependents. 

The institution is intended to be only a school and a tem- 
porary home. The board of control is to use due diligence in 
placing its wards with suitable families. It is to employ a state 
agent to find such homes and to visit children when placed in 
them. This agent is assisted in the work by the county agents 
of the state board of corrections and charities. 

The salary of the state agent, the expenses and salaries of 
the board of control, and all expenses incident to the school are 
borne by the state." 

Michigan’s law establishing a state institution has been copied, 
with some variations, by the other states mentioned above. The 
Rhode Island state home and school for children receives those 
between four and fourteen years of age who are declared to be 
“vagrant, neglected, and dependent upon the public for sup- 
port.” The superintendents of the poor and the societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to children are to report all abandoned 
and neglected children and all in the almshouse to the probate 
court, whereupon they are committed to the state home and 


? 1962-1983, as amended in 1885, 1887, and 1889. For a fuller statement of the 
law and an account of the system, see Mr. Randall's article referred to above. f 
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school, as in Michigan. The board of control becomes the 
guardian of such children and is to employ a salaried secretary 
to place out those it is thought will be benefited thereby, in 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, or Connecticut. Those not placed 
out are retained in the institution until eighteen years of age." 

The provisions for the Minnesota state public school for 
dependent and neglected children are very similar to those of 
Michigan. They differ from them in that children between two 
and fourteen are admissible, preference, however, being given 
to those under twelve. It is the duty of the county commis- 
sioners to bring all abandoned, neglected, idle, and vagrant 
children, those who are in danger of life, health, or morality, 
before the probate judge for commitment. A state agent is 
employed, who places them with families and visits them as 
directed by the board of control for the school.’ 

The Wisconsin law differs from that of Minnesota chiefly in 
that the ages of children committed are from three to fourteen, 
preference here again being given to those under twelve. As 
in Minnesota, no children of this age and of sound mind and 
free from disease are to be permitted to remain in the alms- 
house. 

The Kansas Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home is an institution for 
dependent and neglected children like the state schools of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, soldiers’ orphans having a preference in 

1 Ch. 87. The purpose of the institution is stated in sec. 8 thus: “ Itis declared to 
be the object of this chapter to provide for neglected and dependent children, not recog- 
nized as vicious or criminal, such influences as will lead toward an honest, intelligent, 
and self-supporting manhood and womanhood, the state so far as possible holding to 
them the parental relation. But if at any time, in the discretion of the board, this 
object can be better attained by placing a child in a good family, they shall have the 
power to do so on condition that its education shall be provided for by such family in 
the public schools of the town or city where they may reside. The board are hereby 
made the legal guardians of all the children who may become inmates of the home 
and school and charged with the duty of following such children as may be placed in 
families with watchful care, and of taking them back to their own immediate super- 


vision if at any time they fail to receive kind and proper treatment and a fair elemen 
tary education.” 


? 3509-3520, as amended April 5, 1895. 
357 3a. 
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the order of admission. When placed out, the children are to be 
visited by the county superintendents of instruction at least twice 
each year and reports made to the institution. The superintend- 
ents receive their expenses and $3 per day for the time spent in 
the performance of this duty.’ 

In 1895 Colorado established a state home “for children of 
sound mind and body under sixteen years of age who are depend- 
ent upon the public for support.” The provisions for a state 
agent, for placing out, etc., are essentially the same as those in 
the states described above. Each child placed out must be 
visited quarterly by the county superintendent, a county com- 
missioner, one of the county visitors or the state agent, and its 
condition reported to the state home.’ 

In accordance with an act of March 2, 1893, Montana estab- 
lished an orphans’ home for the care of orphans, foundlings, and 
destitute children, which in many respects is not different from 
the state public schools described above. It is primarily for 
children under the age of twelve, but the board of trustees may 
admit others under the age of sixteen. Facilities for education, 


‘literary, technical, and industrial, as can be made beneficial to 


*6214-6219. 

The law providing for the creation of this instititution states.its purpose as fol- 
lows : “Said orphans’ home shall be an institution to afford a temporary home with- 
out charge for the classes of children hereinafter mentioned, and to provide them with 
such advantages of education and training as may be necessary to fit them to enter 
homes secured for them. .... All children with sound minds and bodies, who are 
over the age of two years and under the age of fourteen years, and who belong to either 
of the following classes, shall be eligible for admission to said home: First, any child 
who is dependent upon the public for support ; second, any abandoned, neglected, or ill- 
treated child whose condition is an object of public concern, and over whom the state 
may have power to exercise its authority and extends its protection; provided, that in 
the event of a lack of room in said institution the children of soldiers and sailors who 
served in the Union army or navy during the late rebellion shall have prefererce in 
the order of admission.” 

2 422. 

In the supplement we find a note reading as follows: “ This institution was estab- 
lished as a result of a quickened public conscience upon the subjects of waifs of the 
state, a comprehensive understanding of the relation of the state to the child, and the 
demonstrated effect of such institutions in decreasing crime.”—Park vs. Commissioners 
of Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, 22 Colorado. 
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them,” are to be provided. The trustees may, at their discre- 
tion, find family homes for them." 

In the two states of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania we find 
the system of boarding out children along with placing out as 
found in the several states just noticed. In Pennsylvania chil- 
dren of sound mind are not to be retained in the almshouse 
longer than sixty days. It is the duty of the overseers of the 
poor to place them in some educational institution or home, or with 
some respectable family. When placed out, they are to be visited 
at least once in six months and reports made to the overseers 
or other persons having charge of the poor.? Counties are also 
authorized to establish industrial homes.’ As a matter of fact, 
most of the overseers have placed the indigent children in the 
care of the Pennsylvania Children’s Aid Society, by which they 
are boarded with families at public expense. As a rule, the chil- 
dren are regularly adopted after a few months and thus secure 
permanent homes.* 

Massachusetts has ‘state dependent children’ and “town 
dependent children.”” The state charges are foundlings and 
those without a town settlement. The town charges are those 
having a town settlement. The state charges are under the 
guardianship of the state board of lunacy and charity. Deserted 
and destitute infants, until three years of age, are cared for at 
state expense (not to exceed $4 per week) at St. Mary’s 
Infant Asylum, or, at the discretion of the state board, are 
boarded with private families. The non-resident dependents, from 
three to fourteen years of age, are committed to the state pri- 
mary school, from which they may be placed or boarded out, or 
are boarded out directly. The expense incurred in boarding 
such children is not to exceed $2 per week. These state 
charges, when placed or boarded out, are to be visited by the 

*“ The trustees may, when, in their opinion, the best interestsof any inmate would 
be subserved thereby, secure homes for any of them in private families upon such 
terms as they may agree upon, reserving the right to replace such children in the 
home if they shall deem it for their best interests.” 


? 47, p. 1020. 348, p. 1020. 
‘See Report of N. C. C. C., 1894, p. 130. 
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state board.t| The town charges are under the direction of the 
overseers of the poor. They may send them to some asylum to 
be cared for at public expense, or they may find family homes 
for them, with or without expense. When placed or boarded 
with a family, children are to be visited by the overseers or an 
agent at least once every three months.’ If no local provision 
has been made, they may be cornmitted to the care of the state 
board.3 

Something should also be said of the provision in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In 1892 a board of children’s guardians was 
created, and the guardianship of the d pendent children vested 
in it. The board, through its agents, is to board children with 
families or with institutions, or secure their adoption or bind 
them out, visiting each child committed to its care at least once 
each year.‘ 

So much for the provision made by the several common- 
wealths for the care of dependent children. There remain two 
points of which we wish to speak, viz.: the ‘‘boards of chil- 
dren’s guardians"’ of Indiana, Kentucky, and the District of 
Columbia, and the state regulation of private institutions caring 
for children. 

Frequently there is insufficient incentive to obtain, or inade- 
quate provision for, the enforcement of a law sufficiently wide 
in its scope. The board of children’s guardians is an institution 
designed to obviate this difficulty. 

A measure providing for boards of children’s guardians was 
enacted in Indiana in 1889, and amended and put in its present 
form by the two succeeding legislatures. It applies to all coun- 
ties (four at present) having a population of 50,000. It pro- 
vides that the court in these counties shall appoint a board of 
six, three men and three women, whose duty it shall be to take 
charge of all children abandoned, neglected, or cruelly treated ; 
all children found begging, or who are idle or incorrigible; the 
children of drunken and vicious parents, and all children living 

»Ch. 181 and ch. 84 of Supplement. > Act of April 19, 1888. 

? 3, ch. 84. 4 Act of July 26, 1892. 
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in evil associations, and to bring them before the court for trial. 
The court may commit them to this board, which then furnishes 
them a temporary home, secures their adoption, binds them out, 
or places them with families.* 

A similar board has been provided for in cities of the first 
class in the state of Kentucky. Its powers and duties are the 
same as those of the Indiana boards.*? In both states the mem- 
bers serve without pay. 

A board of children’s guardians was created in the District of 
Columbia in 1892. It is composed of nine members, each sex 
being represented by at least three. The board is a continuous 
body, three of the members being chosen each year. They are 
chosen by the justices of the police courts and the judge of the 
criminal court at a meeting called for that purpose. The work 
of the board is done through agents, it having an appropriation 
of not more than $2,400 per year for not more than two agents. 
The courts commit those under sixteen who are destitute, aban- 
doned, or vagrant, or who have vicious and drunken parents, or 
are living in vicious and immoral associations, to this board, 
which then provides for them as stated above.’ 

Little has been done in the way of regulating private insti- 
tutions caring for children, although state supervision and 
regulation of such is deemed highly important by many with 
experience in child-saving work.‘ In Pennsylvania ‘baby 
farms”’ are under state regulation. Such institutions must be 
licensed by the mayor or a magistrate, and may be visited and 
inspected by the state board of public charities.» In Maine no 
children’s home may be incorporated without the certificate of 
the probate judge. As was seen above, the incorporation of 
children’s homes in New York must be approved by the state 
board of charities. Michigan defines very clearly the powers 

* Act of March 9, 1889, as amended by Acts of March 9, 1891, and March 3, 1893. 

* 2008-2013. 3 Act of July 26, 1892. 

4 As to the necessity of the state regulation of private institutions for the care of 
children and the points regulation should cover, see HOMER FOLK’s paper, on the 


“State Supervision of Child-saving Agencies,” Report of N. C. C. C., 1895, p. 209. 
5 3-5, p. 1014. © Act of 1894. 
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and duties of humane societies and societies caring for children, 
and they must report to the legislature, attorney general, or 
secretary of state, whenever requested.* All children placed 
out in Michigan must be visited by the county agents. This 
latter provision is also found in Ohio, where the names of all 
children placed out must be recorded with the township clerk 
and visited by the local visitors when the society makes no 
provision for their visitation? By an act of 1895, orphans’ 
homes and incorporated societies in Wisconsin must report to 
the state board of control as required by it. And, lastly, in 
Wyoming the county commissioners may remove children from 
institutions in which they are not well cared for, and, if neces- 
sary, declare such institutions to be public nuisances.* 
H. A. MILLIs. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


* 4583. 3Ch. 206, Acts of 1895. 
77801. * Act of 1895. 


A PLEA AND PLAN FOR A COOPERATIVE CHURCH 
PARISH SYSTEM IN CITIES. 


In the city is centering a larger and larger measure of the 
necessities and opportunities of social service, because the city 
continues to be what it has always been, qualitatively, in influ- 
ence upon the ideals of the state, and because an enlarging pro- 
portion of the state’s subjects are domiciling themselves in 
attached houses. 

In the city, therefore—the magnetic, overcrowded, increasing 
city—social service finds its fields white for harvest, and anyone 
who knows his time must confess that goodness is showing great 
genius in the multiplicity of channels which it is digging for 
the flow of streams of service. Settlements, tax propagandas, 
labor bureaus, colonization movements, institutes, a host of 
helpfulnesses crowd the horizon as one tries to recount the new 
forms of altruism’s applications. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that the church is not 
holding herself aloof from this generous humanitarianism. 
Genetically, of course, she is the mother of it. The genesis of 
the social conscience, as Professor Nash has so magnificently 
proven, has been at her altars. It cannot, therefore, but rejoice 
one who loves the Master of Nazareth, and who loves his kind, 
to see the new efflorescence of service to the hungry and naked, 
the sick, the criminal, and the forlorn. 

But it must be confessed that primacy in altruistic move- 
ments is no longer conceded to the church as it used to be, and 
perhaps the fault lies, in a measure, at her own door. It is 
charged against her that the service she most enjoys is her min- 
istry to those who support her, and that all her extraparochial 
work is due to a desire to make a “statistical showing” rather 
than to enthusiasm for humanity. This the writer does not con- 
cede, for he knows that much of the altruistic work of the 
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church is not statistically spectacular, but sacramental in spirit, 
‘As unto the Lord and not unto men.” 

It is useless, however, to shut one’s eyes to the fact that so 
long as the church remains the richest in material resources of 
the voluntary forces of social uplift, and so long as, in virtue of 
what she does, the state exempts her from taxation, every mem- 
ber of the state has the right to ask whether the service she 
renders is equal to the favor shown. Among friends of the 
church it is only, therefore, the advocate, fortunately rare in 
America, of her divine right to favor from the state who will 
not point out the modes in which she may so improve her social 
services as to leave her tax-exemption favor unquestioned now 
and unchangeable in years to come. 

It is such an attempt that is made in the present article. 
Originated by the Holy One from one of the least cities of 
Judah, commissioned in Palestine’s largest city, her literature 
christened with the names of the ancient world’s greatest cities 
and city, her social ideal a city let down from heaven, the 
church has opportunity to take the primacy, beyond all ques- 
tion, in altruistic movements, by the institution of a codperative 
parish system in cities. 

The Federation of Churches and Christian Workers in New 
York City recently completed its second house-to-house inquiry 
into social and religious conditions in New York. The canvass 
embraced 4,800 families. One object, in the tabulation of the 
material gathered, was to ascertain the economy and efficiency 
of religiously cultural work as at present carried on in cities. It 
must be allowed that the showing made by the church is unsat- 
isfactory. 

The assessed valuation of church property in the ward in 
which the canvass was carried on, in 1896, was $4,240,000; the 
assessed valuation of school property in the same area, $1,993,- 
000. Twice as much church property as school property, includ- 
ing parochial schools, was exempt from taxation. 

Among the children from eight to sixteen years of age, 
however, in that portion of the city, there are only 638 children 
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— 306 boys, 332 girls—out of public or private schools ; 
whereas, of the same ages there are 708 children— 376 boys, 
332 girls—out of Sunday schools. From three to seven years of 
age the percentage of children out of public schools is 68.5, and 
out of Sunday schools 70.2. With the children of kindergarten 
age and the children of grammar school aye, therefore, the 
state, through its compulsory education process, is doing better 
business than the church. It must be conceded that to the 
church, rather than to the public schools, the superior per- 
centage of children of kindergarten age in kindergartens may 
be due; for, in the portion of the city canvassed, the kinder- 
gartens under the care of the board of education accommo- 
date only half of the children attending kindergartens. 

In this same region 3,709 male heads of households are wage- 
earners, and only 2,623 of them are church members. The fac- 
tors of these totals do not absolutely correspond, but almost so, 
and it can be said, therefore, that only 70.7 per cent. of the 
wage-earning heads of households in the region are church 
members. 

There are twenty-seven nationalities in the region canvassed, 
and when the numbers of wage-earners and church members in 
the various nationalities are studied, some very striking facts 
appear. 

The number of Irish church members is larger than the 
number of Irish wage-earners, and the same is the case with the 
Canadians in the district. American heads of households who 
are church members are slightly in excess of the number of 
American fathers, wage-earners; and the Scotch, Austrians, 
Swedes, Danes, and Italians are all above the percentage of the 
entire district; while the English, German, Dutch, Swiss, Nor- 
wegian, Russian, Bohemian, and negro percentages are all below 
the average. Only 45.5 per cent. of German fathers, wage-earn- 
ers, are church members; and that this is a fact of large moment 
to the church’s place among social agencies in New York is evi- 
dent when it is remembered that the Germans are New York’s 
leading foreign nationality. 
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There are statistics in the material gathered which abun- 
dantly prove that—either through its care for the religious 
culture of childhood, or through its special claims to league 
with supernatural forces, or through its magnificently devised 
and executed parish system—the Roman Catholic church is 
affecting the city more successfully than any other denomina- 
tion. There are more Irish fathers church members than wage- 
earners, and 83.2 per cent. of Canadian fathers, wage-earners, 
are church members; whereas only 56.5 per cent. of English 
wage-earning fathers and 45.5 per cent. of German wage-earning 
fathers are church members. The first two nationalities are pre- 
dominantly Romanist; the last two predominantly Protestant. 

The church homes of the church-attending families in the 
district have been specially counted; and whereas the 2,575 
Roman Catholic families are all housed— with the exception of 
twenty-two— in three churches, the 872 Protestant families claim 
ninety-one different church homes in the city. Twenty-two 
Baptist churches out of forty-seven on Manhattan island are 
attended by the Baptists, and these churches are scattered from 
One Hundred and Fifty-Sixth street to Waverly place—a reach 
of nine miles, and from Second avenue on the east to Amster- 
dam avenue on the west—a reach of over two miles. In all other 
Protestant denominations from one-sixth to one-half of the 
churches are claimed as the church homes of the people. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that 20.6 per cent. of the 
pastors in New York city are giving attention to the church 
families in the district canvassed, 768 families out of 4,800 fam- 
ilies have no church home, and 1,353 families have no church 
members. 

It is evident that the families without members and places oi 
worship are not Roman Catholic, for 97.5"per cent. of the Irish 
church families are Roman Catholic, and 96.4 per cent. of the 
Irish families of the entire district have a church home; while 
76.9 per cent. of the American church families are Romanist, and 
82.8 per cent. of all the American families have a church home ; 
and but 57.33 per cent. of the German church families are 
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Roman Catholics, and only 67.1 per cent. of German families 
have a church home. That is to say, the nationalities that have 
the highest Romanist membership have the highest church rela- 
tionship. 

To put it differently, but equally truthfully, Protestantism is 
not holding the people as compared with Roman Catholicism. 
Three Roman Catholic churches claim the attendance of 2,553 
out of 2,575 Roman Catholic families; 106 Protestant churches 
are attended by 867 families with church members, and 572 fam- 
ilies without members, but there are 786 Protestant families that 
have neither members nor church homes. 

Religious affiliations in individual houses show results similar 
to the ensemble of the district. In one house containing fifteen 
families three pastors have parishioners in nine families, leaving 
six families without pastors or church homes. An adjacent 
dwelling contains thirteen families, and four pastors visit seven 
families, but there are six other families, of three other denom- 
inations, in that house, who do not go to any church. Scores of 
houses among the 398 dwellings in which the 4,800 families live 
show similar conditions. 

The conclusion is inevitable that Protestantism’s families are 
not in Protestantism’s churches because Protestantism’s church 
representatives, attending to the people on their communion 
and pew rolls, scattered all over the 13,000 acres of Manhattan 
island, have not time or plan to discover and recover the fam- 
ilies found on no communion or pew roll. 

It should be a humiliation to Protestantism in New York 
that three Roman Catholic churches get at more families in the 
district than do ninety-five Protestant churches, among which 
are three resident churches. It is idle to ascribe the difference of 
efficiency in the district to denominational tendency, or national! 
characteristics. It is rather due to the difference between reg- 
imentation and somnambulism. ‘Except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchman waketh but in vain,’’ says Protestantism ; and 
she goes on underestimating human wide-awakeness and gump- 
tion through her admirable reverence for divine grace. She 
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walketh in a dumb show of saving the city for herself or her 
Lord. 

There are three ways of changing this situation, and increas- 
ing the social service to the city of Protestantism’s millions of 
dollars of property exemption. Two of these plans have a his- 
tory, but it is a history of failure in New York, and they failed 
because they were not fitted to facts. 

One is to give to the neighborhood churches that combine 
to make a house-to-house canvass in any community a list of the 
families which would attend their respective churches, if attend- 
ing any. This plan is not adapted to New York, because of 
physical obstacles. It is statistically possible, for instance, in 
the locality just canvassed, that the families assigned to the 
weakest denomination might, for the most part, live on the 
fourth floor of the tenements, and be scattered through more 
tenements than the families assigned to any other church. This 
would insure the failure of the plan. Moreover, a family living 
on the corner may move down the block before the church 
representative comes along, and so be missed. In any case it is 
certain that three years hence there will be practically a new 
set of tenants in the district’s dwellings. The federation’s can- 
vass shows that the average residence in the New York tene- 
ments is three years. The Roman church will know her people 
among this new population, her machinery insures it; but Protes- 
tantism’s acquaintance with the population has then to be made 
anew. The shifting special responsibility which this entails 
insures the ephemeral existence of any codperative canvass that 
lapses into denominational care. 

A more excellent way was proposed by the Evangelical 
Alliance in 1888, but it too failed, and failed, as I conceive, 
because too ideal and too unpractical. 

The plan was that each pastor should select one able layman 
among each hundred members of his church to act as a super- 
visor of visitation, and ten members from each hundred mem- 
bers to act as visitors. In a church of five hundred mem- 
bers there would thus be five supervisors, fifty visitors; in five 
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churches of the same strength, twenty-five supervisors, two hun- 
dred and fifty visitors. Each of these visitors was to have charge 
of ten families, and visit them monthly, that is to say, two hun- 
dred and fifty people were to be making friendly calls on half as 
many families as those canvassed in the federation’s recent 
study of about twenty-five blocks in New York city. Each 
supervisor was to have oversight of the work of visitors from 
each coéperating church, intermi1gling the denominations. 

The super-ideality of this plan foredoomed it to failure. The 
congregation is rare in which one-tenth of the members are able 
or willing to give themselves to such work, a monthly visit on 
ten families. It is a plan made for a better army than Gideon’s. 
The spirit of social service is stronger in the land today than it 
was ten years ago, but it is doubtful whether the present decade 
will witness average churches with the percentage of available 
altruists needed to carry out such a crusading calling plan. It 
is too ideal aiso in intermingling denominational visitors. The 
first step to be taken would seem to be to induce the churches 
to regard a geographical area as a special responsibility, and 
many a church would undertake this if, as a church, it were held 
responsible for the area, when it might not be willing to share the 
responsibility with workers from other churches. Spiritual life 
is systole and diastole indeed, both organization and individual 
discharging both organic functions at times, but if the church is 
a divine organization, we must concede her arterialism and assume 
that individuals are venous. 

So far as New York’s needs are concerned, however, the plan 
was subpractical also. In a tenement house of thirteen fam- 
ilies, for instance, it would be absurd to leave the three families 
immediately under the roof to visitor B after visitor A had 
already reached the fourth floor. Visitor B, unless an extraor- 
dinary altruist and stair-scaler, would very soon overture visitor 
A to annex the attic. Would visitor A be willing so to extend 
exhausting work? Should the extension not be made in order 
to give unity to the work in that dwelling in matters sanitary 
and social? Ina dwelling with twenty families, if one of visitor 
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A’s families moved from the first floor to the fifth— and there 
have been sociological ‘ anti-basement"’ clubs in New York 
city— would it not be better to have visitor A continue the 
friendly visiting, when acquaintance was just forming into friend- 
ship, than to have visitor B make a beginning? One-tenth of 
New York’s Protestant church members, in 1890, that is, 17,000 
people, could not visit, at ten families apiece, that is, 170,000 
families, all of New York’s families of that year, which were 
312,866 in number. In these and other regards the Chickering 
Hali plan was subpractical for New York, and its practical 
elements must be inductively adapted wherever its ideality per- 
mits it to be adopted. Its superiority over the first plan is 
unquestioned, however, in that it approaches a geographical 
parish system, and combines the Protestant congregations in 
visitation. 

The third plan is yet to make its history, and if it succeeds 
it will be another instance of the evolutionary order of social 
progress. If it fails, or is submitted to modifications before it 
is fitted to survive, none who have been concerned in formulat- 
ing it will deny that God is in his world or in his church. All 
that they will say is that he is in his church as he is in his 
world. 

The plan is, first of all, to induce the churches and charities 
of a region to make a house-to-house study of educational, 
evangelical, economic, and other conditions. The minuteness 
and extent of this inquiry will vary in different cities. The 
territory covered will vary. In New York it has embraced, so 
far, two regions, one as large as Utica, the other as large as 
Schenectady. In Schenectady a subregion as large as Fonda 
might suffice. 

The result of such a study, which should be conducted by 
someone who has a measure of sociological training, will, it is 
felt, show, everywhere in America, a sadder state of social 
affairs than the Christian community knew to prevail. Out of 
this knowledge, if the situation is severely discouraging, the 
desire for codperation in care will arise. When the Persians 
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were heading for Marathon, the Hellenic tribes got together and 
fought together against the invader. Christianity’s warm heart 
will say to her cool head, when she sees that her alms and 
uplift must be with both left hand and right hand: “Head, 
you must direct this business for me, or I shall fail in meeting 
this need. The Master himself did not feed the multitude by 
Galilee as a mob. He divided the five thousand into com- 
panres, and gave each of the twelve his sections to care for. 
And they did all eat and were filled, no one was overlooked. 
And they gathered up twelve baskets of fragments, a basket for 
each disciple, more food than they started with. Head, this 
need is so great that some hungry one is sure to be underfed, 
and some greedy one is sure to be overfed, unless there is 
method.” And when Christianity talks in this strain, it will not 
indicate a cooling heart, but a glowing one, one that responds 
to the Redeemer’s desire, and 


“mind and soul, according well, 
Will make one music as before.” 


The method of permanent codperation, like the character of 
the canvass, will vary with locality. But a geographical area, 
assigned to a church, as a permanent special parish, is the unit 
idea. An area rather than a lot of families, because that area 
will be permanently occupied with homes. They may not be the 
same homes; there may be more or fewer. In New York, alas! 
one must think there will usually be more. The assignment to 
a church rather than to a supervisor with varying visitors : 


1. Because this permits the best permanent portraiture of each fraction of 
the area over which codperation extends, each fraction being viewed by one 
supervising eye. 

2. Because a church can thus employ its energies in any way its minister 
and members have the genius and grace to devise and execute. Emulation is 
thus conserved, codperation is not endangered. 

3. Because it involves the minimum of work, which is a Christian and not a 
Satanic reason. 

4. Because it permits important social work to be done in addition to 
purely religious work, as in the church district plan of the Charity Organiza- 
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tion Society of Buffalo, by which the destitute in specific districts are cared 
for by the churches to which these districts are assigned. 


5. Because it is the voluntary revival of a plan which was successful when 
compulsory, viz., in the established churches of England and Scotland. 


6. Because in many places individual parishes are now carrying on special 
work in this way, in addition to their ministry to those who support them, ¢. g., 
Grace Episcopal Church, New York, and whenever codperation is instituted, 
this individual work can be continued in boundary and codérdinated with 
outside agencies without disturbance. 


Given, then, a block or two blocks to be the special geo- 
graphical area assigned a coéperating church, what is the 
coéperative duty and what the special duty of that church? 
The special duty will vary according to the traditions and 
social attitudes of the denominations and churches concerned; 
the codperative duty will vary in the cities of the land and in 
different sections of the same city, but the following concerns 
of a coéperative parish system in New York city may serve for 
guidance elsewhere : 

1. Acquaintance on the part of the church with the sani- 
tary condition of the dwellings in assigned blocks. In one 
block recently canvassed in New York city, containing 3,580 
people, there are only fifty-nine dwellings. As work is at 
present carried on in New York, no altruistic agency entering 
any of these dwellings has an accurate idea concerning them. 
A pastor who visits people on the first floor, where the air is 
vitiated by street odors, may think the house unsanitary, and 
libel the dwelling by this hastily formed conclusion. A pastor 
who visits on the fifth floor may think the house healthy, and 
over-compliment the sanitary condition. When, however, a 
church’s visitor goes through a whole dwelling, from the first 
floor to the fifth, an accurate estimate of its condition can be 
made, and, in the codperative parish plan in New York, is to be 
made. All dwellings that are below the legal standard are to 
be listed, and the codperating churches, through someone 
appointed in the matter, will communicate directly with the 
board of health when the law is violated. 
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2. The coéperating churches will become agents to extend 
attendance upon the public schools. For this reason they will 
enter homes where the families already have a church home. 
They will inquire whether the children are attending school as 
the law suggests. If not, they will urge compliance with it in 
the interest of the children, and if compliance is impossible for 
economic reasons, communication will be had with the charities 
of the city which exists for the purpose of assisting such cases. 

3. Codéperating churches will advance the interests of the 
Sunday school throughout the district. If children are not in 
Sunday school, their attendance at some Sunday school of the 
locality will be urged. The visitation being codperative, an 
invitation can be extended in the name of all the Sunday schools 
in the locality. The state has its attendance officers to compel 
the attendance of all children of legal public school age; the 
church, through a coéperative parish system, will have its 
attendance officers to invite the children in every assigned area 
to avail themselves of ethical and spiritual education. It is only 
through some such plan as this that the church can hope to do 
as good a business in education as the state. 

4. The codperating churches will urge families to avail 
themselves of neighborhood libraries, industrial classes —such 
as cooking classes, sewing schools, etc.—and the penny provi- 
dent banks. The churches should be familiar with the plans 
for evening schools in the neighborhood, and acquaint the peo- 
ple with them. Every agency of social uplift in the immediate 
locality should be known to the churches that enter into a codp- 
erative parish plan, and should be brought to the acquaintance 
of the families. The agencies that afford relief should not be 
advertised from house to house, for this would undoubtedly 
create extra pauperism. Far from increasing the pauperism of 
their special parishes, codperating churches should endeavor to 
diminish it by interchanging a list of their beneficiaries and com- 
municating with the Charity Organization Society if they dis- 
cover duplication of alms. The “statistical showing ” weakness 
of churches is still sometimes apparent in the records of their 
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eleemosynary work, despite the check on hurtful charity by the 
creation of charity organization societies. 

5. The churches will, of course, endeavor to connect each 
family with a church home. If a visiting church finds a family 
with no denominational preference, it, of course, will be its 
privilege and duty to connect that family with itself. If it 
finds, however, families unattached, with a denominational 
tendency, it will equally be its duty to direct that family toward 
a church of its denomination in the neighborhood. 

In the fifteenth and seventeenth assembly districts of New 
York work of the above nature has already been commenced, 
and, in order to help the codperating churches in that locality — 
a subfederation called Auxiliary ‘‘A’’—the federation of the 
churches of the city has published a calendar, giving full 
information concerning the tenement-house laws; the public 
schools, with their evening branches; the libraries; the 
museums; the penny provident banks; the day nurseries ; the 
churches, with their guilds and clubs, throughout the entire 
district. Copies of this calendar have been placed in every one 
of the 20,000 families included in the area. The federation 
provided some special leaves in this calendar for foreigners, 
written and printed, of course, in their own language. The main 
idea was to give information and invitation, in the name of 
Christ, concerning every uplifting agency supported by taxation 
and every uplifting agency carried on by the voluntary con- 
tributions of church and charitable people. The nineteenth and 
twenty-first assembly districts will be similarly organized within 
a month—a total population of 200,000. 

The churches that have entered into this coédperative parish 
system have special committees, whose purpose is to serve the 
neighborhood so as to increase the prevalence of the idea that 
the church is there, not to be served by the people, but to serve 
them. For instance, the committee on parks recently circulated 
a petition, signed by every one of the pastors in the area, asking 
the city authorities to locate a small park in the region. When 
the park is actually opened, it cannot but advertise throughout 
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the whole neighborhood the fact that the church is interested 
in the people’s physical well-being. There is a committee on 
public schools which will undoubtedly urge the extension to the 
locality of the kindergarten system of the city. Similarly, 
according to the needs of the various localities of New York, 
and of other cities in which such a codperative parish system is 
instituted, the churches should have their committees on various 
social interests, and a regular meeting of the church representa- 
tives should discuss methods of work as adapted, not to the 
Christian world in general, but to that particular locality. 

Thus, in addition to the desultory, however beneficial, work 
now carried on by the Protestant churches in cities, the Federa- 
tion of Churches and Christian Workers in New York City pro- 
poses to add a definite, special, evangelical and sociological 
work. 

It is useless for Protestantism to attempt to institute a parish 
system along the lines of Roman Catholicism. It is a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the Roman Catholic parish system 
threatens with excommunication anyone living within definite 
parish limits who attendsa church without them. Quantities of 
Roman Catholics hire pews across the parish boundary lines, 
The parish plan for which the writer pleads does not contemplate 
the limitation of the attendance of the people of any Protestant 
denomination to a Protestant church of that especial neighbor- 
hood. Individuation is one of the best outcomes of Protestant- 
ism, and it cannot be conserved by forcing a man with a Doric 
soul to worship in a Gothic church, or a man with a mystical 
temperament to attend the ministrations of a preacher preaching 
always from the book of Numbers. If, however, the duty of 
the church to minister to those who support her is conceded and 
conserved, cannot, at the same time, a ministry to the city and 
to humanity —a common duty of Doric and Gothic churches — 
be conjointly carried on? If the consequence of ministry to 
individuals, without ministry to neighborhood, is such a statistical 
showing as the recent canvass of the federation shows in New 
York, can a better plan than a codperative parish system be 
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devised to restore to the church her primacy in altruistic work ? 
Church property erected on land which might be the site of 
homes and mills and stores, exempted from taxation, is not doing 
its duty to the locality in which it stands if its ministry is scat- 
tered all over the city, without specially serving its geograph- 
ical neighborhood. Downtown churches in abundance in New 
York have moved uptown simply because they have been car- 
ried on to minister to the people supporting them. There is 
just as much ground for a graduated church tax — graduated in 
proportion to the social service it renders —as for a graduated 


income or inheritance tax. 
WALTER LAIDLAw. 


New YorRK. 


SOCIAL CONTROL. XIII. 


THE SYSTEM OF SOCIAL CONTROL, 
I, 


Ir a number of institutions that mutually determine each 
other may be said to form a system, then we may properly speak 
of ‘the system of social control.” Certainly there is a division 
of labor tending to assign to each form of contro] that work for 
which it is best fitted. Law concerns itself with that undesirable 
conduct which is at once important and capable of clear defini- 
tion. Central positive qualities—courage or veracity in man, 
chastity in woman—are taken in charge by the sense of honor 
or self-respect. The religious sanction is ordinarily reserved 
for those acts and abstinences requiring the utmost backing. 
Religion mounts guard over the ancient, unvarying fundamentals 
of group life, but deals little with the temporary adjustments 
required from time to time. The taking of life or property, 
adultery, unfilial conduct, and false swearing encounter its full 
force ; but not adulteration, stock gambling, or corporation frauds. 
In code as in ritual and belief religion betrays its archaic character. 

In morals as well as in microscopes we have a major and a 
minor adjusting apparatus. In adaptability public opinion stands 
at one end of a series of which religion is the other extreme. Con- 
nected with this is a gradation in the nature of the sanction. 
Public opinion bans many things not unlawful, law may require 
much more than self-respect, and self-respect may be wounded 
by that which is not regarded as sinful. But the universality of 
the sanction grows as the scope of prohibition narrows. In the 
first case the offender encounters the public here and now, in 
the second the crystallized disapproval of society, in the third 
the opinion of generations of men who have conspired to frame 
a standard or ideal, and in the last case the frown of the Ruler 
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The champions of each detail of regulation strive, therefore, 
to get these successive sanctions behind their commandments. 
The opponents of drinking, dancing, divorce, usury, horseracing, 
dueling, speculation, or prize fighting, strive to make the practices 
first blameworthy, then unlawful, then shameful, and finally sin- 
ful. But this massing of sanctions is very naturally resisted. 
The attempt to get God against a new vice, such as liquor selling, 
always encounters fierce opposition from those who find them- 
selves suddenly shut out from the odor of sanctity. New moral 
tests, like new party tests, endanger ground already won, and so 
imperil the sanctions for the major virtues. It is not well, 
therefore, to associate loss of honor with white lies or the Divine 
Displeasure with card playing. Sympathy, religious sentiment, 
self-respect, sense of duty, fear, regard for public opinion, 
enlightened self-interest —each has its place and its task, and no 
one motive should be overworked. 

The community draws no firm line between what offends it 
and what harms it. The ideals held up for imitation include 
table manners as well as honesty. Public disapproval must be 
faced by the non-conforming freethinker or dress-reformer as 
well as the swindler and the traitor. Religion claims its holy 
days and its fasts as well as just dealings. At times even the 
law becomes the instrument of atyrannous majority. Codes, 
standards, and moral distinctions have crystallized out of col- 
lective feeling, and they will not draw a sharp line between pub- 
lic and private conduct unless collective feeling concerns itself 
exclusively with the collective interest. But this never occurs. 
The common resentment is never warden merely of the common 
welfare, but busies itself with sacrilege, profanity, sodomy, or 
cruelty to animals. It is thus that society comes to put its 
sanction behind the rules of private living, and even behind 
useless injunctions. 

The margin of social control isa fluctuating margin. Just as 
law is always dying at some points and growing at others, so the 
requirements of public opinion or religion are ever changing. 
Society, while relinquishing its control over a man’s Sundays, 
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his church connections, his clothes, and his expletives, is just 
beginning to regulate his treatment of his children, his drinking 
habits, and his expenditure on elections. The running of a 
scientific frontier between the individual and society is the joint 
task of two contrasted types of thought. The eighteenth-century 
philosophy, ardent for the individual, sought to draw about each 
man the largest possible inviolable circle. On all laws, restraints, 
moral requirements, and duties needlessly invading this circle, 
it has kept up a steady fire of criticism and remonstrance. 
Nineteenth-century thought, on the other hand, convinced that if 
there be no God, King, State, Moral Order, or Scheme of Things 
to serve as fountain head of obligations, there is at least a Social 
Interest, has been diligent to shew all hidden and unsuspected ways 
in which the interest of many is harmed by this or that exercise 
of power. Consequently it has become sponsor for a multitude 
of new commandments and duties. These two tendencies have 
not resulted in deadlock, as some imagine, but in a thorough 
overhauling and testing of every detail of restraint which will 
result, let us hope, in giving us the most welfare for the least 
abridgment of liberty. 

Changes in knowledge, in degree of civilization, and in the 
character of social requirements cause a method of control to 
wax or wane from age to age. We might compare the social 
order to a viaduct across some wooded ravine in the Sierras 
which rests part of its weight on timbers that decay with the 
lapse of time, and part on living tree trunks which constantly 
gain in strength. Or we might liken it to a bridge resting on 
piers built, some of stone which crumbles in time, and some of 
stone which hardens with long exposure to the air. No doubt 
etiquette and ceremony have done their best work. The seer of 
visions and dreamer of dreams has had his day. The hero will 
never again be the pivot of order. The reign of custom with its 
vague terrors is about over. The assizes of Osiris, Rhadaman- 
thus, God, or Allah, with their books of record, inquisitions, and 
judgments, will hardly dominate the imagination in the days to 
come. The reputed dispensations of Providence will less and 
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less affect conduct. A fictive blood kinship cannot bind men 
into the national groups of today. So public action in the form 
of mob, ban, or boycott is justly regarded as a relic of bar- 
barism. 

On the other hand, instruction as to the consequences of 
actions, with a view to enlisting an enlightened self-interest in 
support of all the conduct it is competent to sanction, will meet 
with universal approval in an age of public education; and the 
passiveness of the average mind will make it safe to work into 
such moral instruction certain convenient illusions and fallacies 
which it is nobody’s interest to denounce. Suggestion, that 
little understood instrument, will no doubt be found increasingly 
helpful in establishing moral imperatives in the young. But it 
will render its greatest service in shaping in youth those feelings 
of admiration or loathing that determine the ruling ideals of 
character, and in influencing those imputations of worth which 
enable society to impose upon the individual its own valuations 
of life’s activities and experiences. And society will further the 
work by cutting with cameo-like clearness the types of character 
it chooses to commend, and by settling ever more firmly, in tra- 
dition and convention, the values it seeks to impose. But from 
social art we have the most to look for. I would place it next 
to religion in power to transform the brute into the angel. Art 
is one of the few moral instruments which, instead of being 
blunted by the vast changes in opinion, have gained edge and 
sweep by these very changes. So far as eye can pierce the 
future, there is nothing to limit or discredit it. The sympathies 
it fosters do not, it is true, establish norms and duties; but they 
lift that plane of general sentiment out of which imperatives and 
obligations arise. If there is anyone in this age who does the 
work of the Isaiahs and Amoses of old, it is an Ibsen, a Tolstoi, 
a Victor Hugo, or a Thomas Hardy. 


II. 


It is a mistake to suppose there will be less need in the 
future for society to dominate the souls of its members. On the 
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contrary, we may expect the more far-reaching and pervasive 
means of control, such as suggestion, ideals, and social valua- 
tions, to be used in the twentieth century much more freely and 
consciously than they now are. The ground for such belief is 
the visible disruption of the community and the rise of soctety as 
claimant of all allegiances and object of all duties. So far as 
community extends people naturally keep themselves orderly, 
and there is no call to put them under the yoke of an elaborate 
discipline. The sense of a common life that grows up in the 
family, the kindred, the neighborhood, the circle of companions, 
or the band of comrades, leads relatives, neighbors and mates 
to love and understand one another, to yield one to another, and 
to observe those forbearances and offices that make associate 
life a success. To people abiding in such natural relations the 
apparatus of control appears as an impediment and an imperti- 
nence. The reaction of man against man and a kind of recipro- 
cal constraint will, of course, show itself among kinsmen and 
neighbors; but of control, formal and organized, there will be 
little sign. 

Now these natural bonds are ceasing to bind men as men must 
be bound in the aggregates of today. Kinship has lost its 
sacred significance and binding force. Social erosion has 
reduced the family to parents and young. Marriage has become 
a contract, terminable almost at pleasure. Nearness of dwelling 
means little in the country and nothing in the town. To the 
intimacy of the country-side succeeds the ‘‘multitudinous deso- 
lation” of the city. The workingman has become a bird of pas- 
sage. Touch-and-go acquaintanceship takes the place of those 
lasting attachments that form between neighbors who have 
lived, labored and holidayed together. 

It is true that while the local group dissolves new forms of 
union arise. Friendship is freer, and hence firmer, and there are 
bonds of fellowship growing up between co-religionists, fellow- 
craftsmen, or people of the same social class. But these forms 
of social feeling repose not on bleod or nearness or intercourse, 
but on personal preference. They are after the manner of 
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friendship which implies freedom and choice. The new forms 
of spontaneous association, as they imply a preference of some 
over others, do not embrace all those of a given place, or who 
have dealings one with another. Consequently they do not 
foster that community spirit which is the natural support of 
restraints and duties. We dare not establish obligation upon 
one of these special feelings; for the circle of obligation must 
be as wide as the circle of contacts, else order fails and the 
community perishes of partisanship or class feeling or religious 
hatreds. 

It is not to be denied that sympathy has gained in range and 
that there is now a civic, national, or racial community binding 
men into groups much larger than the Semitic “tribe,” the Greek 
“city,” the Teutonic “kindred,” the medizval ‘‘town,” or the 
New World “settlement.” But these new communities are not 
tissues formed of the interlacing tendrils of individual lives. 
They are born of effort and maintained by the use of appropriate 
means. Civic pride and public spirit are often hothouse plants, 
and we see patriotism, the specific bond of the national commu- 
nity, openly fostered by art, ceremony, ideal, and symbol. We 
must face the fact, therefore, that the community, undermined by 
the stream of change, has caved in carrying with it part of the 
foundations of order. While not overlooking that growth of 
intelligence which, by enabling us to comprehend large bodies 
of people at a distance, invites fellowship to overleap the limits 
of personal contact, 1 am bound to say that we are relying on 
artificial rather than natural supports to bear the increasing 
weight of our social order, and that a return to a natural basis of 
social partnership seems about as unlikely as a return to natural 
food or natural locomotion. 

The reader may shudder at the thought of modern society 
precariously rearing its huge bulk above the devouring waves of 
selfishness like a Venice built on piles. But it is perhaps no 
worse than man’s depending on cultivated instead of wild fruits, 
or removing the seats of his civilization to climates where only 
artificial heat can keep alive through the winter. So long as 
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there is bread and coal enough, what matters our dependence on 
art! And so long as society can stamp its standards and values 
on its members, what matters our dependence on forms of con- 
trol! 

Not that the future is secure. The crash may yet come 
through the strife of classes, each unable to master the others 
by means of those influences that subdue the individual. But 
if it comes, it will be due to the mal-distribution of wealth 
effected by new, blind, economic forces we have not learned to 
regulate, and will no more discredit the policy of social control 
than the failure of the mountain reservoir discredits irrigation. 


Ill. 


From the recorded social experience of five thousand years 
it ought to be possible to draw true criteria for judging a method 
of control. Even our brief reconnoissance enables us to declare 
that the marks of'a good disciplinary agent include the follow- 
ing: 

Economy.— On this principle a method that molds character 
is superior to one that deals merely with conduct, the symptom 
or index of character. A roundabout way, such as the impart- 
ing of social valuations, is preferable to the direct method of 
playing upon hopes and fears. A far-sighted policy, such as the 
training of the young, excels the summary regulation of the 
adult. In the concrete these maxims mean that the priest is 
often cheaper than the policeman, the school costs less than the 
prison, and the Sunday school saves at Botany Bay. And 
accordingly we can recommend the salutation of the flag in the 
army to the court martial, prefer a little reform school for the 
boy to much jail for the man, and declare it better to reform the 
offender, once we have him, than to catch and convict him again. 

Inwardness.—Sanction operates only so long as it is sure. 
Let witnesses be wanting or authority weak, and the ill will 
issues indeed. Consequently the control of the will by sugges- 
tion is to be preferred to control of the will by hopes and fears ; 
and a flank movement aiming to influence feelings and judg- 
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ments is better tactics than a direct assault on the volitions. 
The lodgment of a social ideal in the soul’s inner citadel gives 
a steadier ascendency than assemblage, festival, public worship, 
or ceremony at stated occasions. An impression upon the judg- 
ment is worth more than an effervescent sentiment, such as is 
evoked by music. But moral precepts that seduce the judgment 
by masquerading as worldly wisdom may not always be relied 
on either. They bind a man in so far as his choices are ruled 
by rational considerations; but plays and tales will never tire of 
showing the pet maxims of reasonable conduct swept aside by 
imperious instincts, passions, and emotions. 

The best guarantee of a stable control from within is some- 
thing that will reach at once sentiment, reason, and will. Con- 
sequently a religion is widely effective for righteousness in so 
far as it is strong in these three directions. It should strike the 
chord of feeling, but not so exclusively as Quakerism, or Shinto, 
or the Religion of Humanity, or Neo-Catholicism. It should 
teach a day of reckoning, but not dwell! on it so much as Islam 
or primitive Methodism. It should address the judgment, but 
not become so baldly rational as the English church in the 
time of Tillotson. The secret of the limited habitat of certain 
sects is found in a narrowness of appeal that restricts them to 
certain temperaments or certain social layers. 

Simplicity of belief basis—Elements of conviction are, of 
course, associated with most forms of control. But when a type 
of restraint rests squarely on an unverifiable dogma, such as the 
Last Judgment, the Unseen Friend, or the Divine Fatherhood, it 
must be regarded askance, however transcendent its services. 
Either the dogma crumbles, and with it the restraint, leaving the 
last state of a man worse than the first ; or else the dogma obsti- 
nately kept as a moral fulcrum becomes a stumbling-block to 
enlightenment, a bar to progress, a shelter to superstition, and 
an offense to that intellectual honesty and sincerity which is one 
of the most precious instincts of the modern man. But of course 
dogmas differ vastly both in their value to morals and their 
harm to science. 


| | 
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Decentralized management.—It is bad for the enginery of dis- 
cipline to lie in the hands of a small part of society, an élite, 
class, caste, or profession. In some cases this may be necessary 
in order to curb and civilize a backward many. But we have 
only to recall the despotism of Druids, Brahmins, Magi, Spanish 
priests, Scotch ministers, and New England parsons to see that 
the few will always push their interferences to excess. More- 
over, the wielding of the instruments of power gives an oppor- 
tunity for personal or class aggrandizement that is rarely 
neglected. Provided the dominant few are well organized or 
knit together, their class egoism is bound to assert itself. Wit- 
ness the riches, exemptions, and license of the medizval Cath- 
olic hierarchy. So a vast administrative system holding in 
order a heterogentieous people is sure to become a screen for 
aggrandizement. But it is when the oificial and ecclesiatical 
hierarchies work together, as under Henry VIII, Philip II, 
Louis XIV, or Nicholas II, that the exploitation feature becomes 
most noticeable. 

There is always danger that the desiderata of joint life will 
be lost sight of in the zeal to make men over by the clever 
manipulation of powerful influences. Thus the Quixotic ideal 
of ‘“‘one language, one church, one government,” too ardently 
pursued, leads Russia into high-handed persecution of Raskol- 
niks and Stundists. The exuberance of fanatics and pietists 
must be checked and naked righteousness held up as the one 
thing needful. Those who command the machinery of church 
and state come to entertain large designs for dominating the 
mind with dogma and priestcraft, gag and censor; but these 
ambitious designs to make men as bricks are turned out of the 
mold can be frustrated by the diffusion of control. 

Professor Burgess has shown’ how individual liberty had to 
be recognized and organized into the state as well as government. 
Now it is equally necessary that in the moral sphere liberty 
should get so intrenched as to offer stout resistance to all 
excessive control. The moral individualism that follows like a 


*In his Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, Vol. 1. 
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shadow the continuing aggregation of mankind into larger 
wholes testifies to the need of a brake on moral centralization. 
In the little tribe or city-state of antiquity the social spirit ruled 
unquestioned, and the open cult of the individual would have 
been like touching off a powder magazine. But with far-flung 
dominion, elaborate religions, organized priesthoods, and vast 
school systems designed to impose ready-made formule, the 
man is liable to be held too firmly in the network. The ascend- 
ency of society becomes easy and hence dangerous. Law- 
maker, official, priest, parson, schoolmaster, master of cere- 
monies, or moral philosopher exact much more than they need 
to ask for. On behalf of God or prince, neighbor or group, 
one is called upon to give up the most that makes life worth the 
living. Accordingly, freedom becomes a passion, /aissez faire a 
dogma, skepticism a religion, and all the rills of opposition run 
together into a great current of opposition, which accompanies 
the development of control as a check and a reminder. 

Worse than the strait-jacket of the Pharisee is the warping 
of human nature with moral appliances. To get stern self-dis- 
cipline it is necessary to split up the soul into the acting self 
and the watching self. But this means the loss of that whole- 
some unconsciousness and outlook which is the birthright of 
healthy beings. The conscientious man is a kind of degenerate. 
The heart-searching, spirit-wrestling self-examination that is 
fostered by all moralizing schemes may help multitudes to a 
better life, but it is not the crown and roof of the human spirit. 
To him who has arrived at frank, communal feeling the groan- 
ings and wrestlings, the Puritan conscience, the sin notion, the 
fussiness of the moral novice, will perhaps become, like the 
whip and hair-shirt, mere memories of a bad dream. And 
in his “eventual element of calm” he may echo the sentiment 
of Walt Whitman : 


I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and self-con- 
tain'd, 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 
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They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania of owning things, 

Not one kneels to another or to one of his kind that lived thousands of years 
ago, 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth." 


IV. 


To expose the antinomy that lies at the foundation of society 
and to show faiths, moralities, and wisdom, in all their nakedness 
as so many ways of luring a man from the pursuit of his private 
welfare is to subvert all control save that of force. “In vain 
in the sight of the bird the net of the fowler is spread.” One 
who learns why society is urging him into the strait and narrow 
way will resist its pressure. One who sees clearly the method 
of control will thenceforth be emancipated. Of course he may 
cleave to goodness and justice—they are not exotic to human 
nature—but no one knowingly consents to be controlled. To 
betray the secrets of social ascendency is to forearm the indi- 
vidual in his struggle with society. If at the hour that now 
strikes the Anglo-Saxon is over-regulated, his conscience too 
sensitive, his ideals too imperious, his conduct too devoted, his 
proper development checked, then let us show him the net in 
which he is taken. But if he still thwarts his fellows more than 
our control thwarts him, let us beware of rashly strengthening 
an individualism already too rampant. 

Since the days of Reimarus and Priestley bold scientific 
analysis has destroyed vicious forms of control guarded by dark- 
ness and superstition, till it has become an acknowledged axiom 
that all dissections may take place in public. It is nowan article 
of faith that truth can never harm and cannot be proclaimed too 
widely. When human action is seen to be influenced by baseless 
faiths or wrong ideas, it has been assumed that we cannot too 
quickly foster doubt and question. But this optimism has pre- 
vailed simply because the iconoclasm of natural science could do 
little harm so long as the veil was not lifted from those sacred 
recesses where are prepared the convictions and sentiments by 


* Leaves of Grass, “Song of Myself.” 
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which society holds together. Science, like Bishop Blougram, 
might ‘cut and cut again,” but found “ever a next in size now 


grown as big.” 

But rising sociology will put to the test this childlike faith in 
the naked truth. When we learn the sources of the Nile flood 
of idealism that makes the desert to blossom with virtues, when 
we behold those mysterious processes that take place in the soul 
of a people, when the products of the social mind are split up 
into their elements, we shall realize, no doubt, what it is that 
holds men together. And when the hour of iJlumination comes, 
will the social scientist light-heartedly assail every conviction or 
ideal he cannot rationalize? Will not the loyal investigator hesi- 
tate to send the tell-tale carmine stain into every filament that 
helps hold the individual in the mesh of unsuspected influences ? 

The secret of order is, therefore, not to be bawled from every 
housetop. The fact of control is no gospel to be preached 
abroad with allegory and parable, with bold type and scare head- 
lines. The social investigator will show religion a consideration 
it has rarely met with in the natural scientist. He will venerate 
the moral system too much to uncover its nakedness. He will 
speak to men, not to youth. He will address himself to. those 
who administer the moral capital of society; to teachers, clergy- 
men, editors, lawmakers, and judges, who wield the instruments 
of control; to poets, artists, thinkers, and educators, who are the 
guides of the human caravan. Some may scent danger ina 
science keeping itself half esoteric. But surely the men of 
widest horizon and farthest vision who, making the joint welfare 
theix own, wage perpetual war against predatory appetite, greedy 
ambition, unblushing impudence, and brutal injustice, may safely 
be intrusted with the secrets of control! When control ceases 
to be necessary, we can tell the ‘“‘ recruity,” the street Arab, and 
the Elmira “inmate’’ how it was done. Until then, discretion! 


V. 


I cannot too strongly urge the study of moral influences by 
the right persons and in the right spirit as a basis for a scientific 
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control of the individual. The foundations of order must be 
laid completely bare ere we can wisely go about to broaden or 
underpin them. Many great thinkers have begun the task, but 
in their eagerness to have this pier strengthened or that pillar 
kept, they have failed to make a thorough exploration. In his 
Republic, Plato has given perhaps the best review of the condi- 
tions of order. But Machiavelli uttered certain of its secrets. 
Rousseau fingered the springs of social feeling. Burke laid down 
the requisites of stability. Napoleon told how men are governed. 
Carlyle demonstrated the value of persons. Mazzini preached 
the efficacy of ideals. Horace Mann championed the worth of 
enlightenment. Victor Hugo showed what society owes to art. 
Guyeau pointed out the power of suggestion. Ibsen reminds of 
the curative value of freedom. But too often each has declared 
his own the cornerstone and reviled those who found solidity in 
some other prop or buttress. And society, distracted by the cries 
of partisans, has excitedly torn down or hastily built up the 
various supports of its order with little rational idea of what it 
was doing. 

The social system of control has been a dark jungle harboring 
warring bands of guerrillas; but when investigators with the 
scientific method have fully occupied this region the disorder 
and dacoity ought to cease. Surely there must be some general 
principles from the vantage ground of which to pass upon the 
conflicting pretensions of drill sergeant and anarchist, of autori- 
tarian and suasionist, of priest and schoolmaster, of censor and 
artist, of Jesuit and freethinker, of tory and radical, of prude 
and Adamite, of moral philosopher and evolutionist. And these 
we shall get when an exploration of the subject shall show how 
many modes and instruments of social contro] there are, and 
enable us to appraise each at its true value. As soon as the 
conditions which reconcile order with progress are made clear to 
the leaders of opinion, the control of society over its members 
ought to become more conscious and effective than it now is, 
and the dismal see-sawing between change and reaction that has 
been the curse of this century ought to disappear. 
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APPLICATIONS. 
I, 


Sociology.—At its début sociology commended itself chiefly 
by its skill in accounting for institutions, 2. ¢., those fixed arrange- 
ments that prevail among the changing members of society. Mr. 
Spencer, for example, took for his task the exploration of six 
great groups of institutions. But the question, ‘‘What induces 
the individual to enter into and abide by these arrangements ?”’ 
was not raised. The early writers, betrayed by the organism 
analogy, did not inquire how grasping, self-assertive individuals 
are brought to hold together in these social organs and achieve 
these smooth codperations. Their unavowed postulate was that 
all men, save a few aggressive, hell-fire wretches, are naturally 
fit for coéperation. But this is like accounting for the solar 
system without universal gravitation. 

The truth just coming into focus, that a// groups and organs 
constantly exercise manifold cohesive pressures and attractions upon 
their units, is a discovery of the first order, and cannot fail to 
influence the future of social science. From the explanation of 
the institution sociologists are likely to press on to explain the 
genesis of the social man who makes the institution possible. 
Certainly the delicate, almost transparent, network of sugges- 
tion, belief, ideal, and valuation, in which the individual is 
caught as a fly in a kind of beneficent gossamer web, is just the 
tangle to challenge the utmost insight and ingenuity of the 
student of society. 


II. 


The philosophy of history —There are “historical materialists,”’ 
such as Loria, Labriola, and Brooks Adams, who insist, in the 
words of Karl Marx, that ‘the method of production deter- 
mines the social, political, and spiritual life-processes in general.” 
The rise and vicissitudes of states, codes, legal principles, reli- 
gions, systems of philosophy, moral theories, and even schools 
of art, they would trace to economic causes. For example, 
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the key to the development of Roman Law is the rise of private 
property in land on the ruins of communal ownership. The 
dogma of a future life prevailed because so convenient in recon- 
ciling the exploited classes to their misery in this life. The a) 

Reformers’ doctrine of “justification by faith” met the desire of iW 
thrifty burghers to evade money payments to priests by becom- 
ing their own intercessors with the Deity. ‘ Equality,” the 
“rights of man,” the “dignity of labor,” are merely the wind- 4 
driven foam of democracy which is at bottom the overwhelming ‘| 
of feudal landowners by the possessors of movable capital. 

Undoubtedly the higher departments of culture reflect the 
economic system, and especially the relations of superiority and 
subordination between classes. But surely greater than the 
economic opposition of master and slave, lord and serf, priest 
and layman, proprietor and proletarian, capitalist and laborer, is 
that everlasting clash of interest of a man with other men 
which constitutes the opposition of the individual and society. ‘| 
More than any class conflict has this shaped the development 
of normative ideas. And if this is so, we have new light on the 
interpretation of history. To put it in a nutshell, the spiritual 
life of society seems determined chiefly by three forces. These a 
are (a) the accumulations of knowledge, (4) the demands of if 
social control, and (c) the demands of control by an exploiting 
class. With these it is astonishing how far one can go in : 
accounting for the metamorphoses of faith, the phases of 
morals, the mutations of law, and the changes in the ideals of | 
life held up in literature and art. 

The philosophers love to regard a system of philosophy as 
the clear reflection of extant knowledge and to see in the his- 
tory of thought simply the movement of the human intellect. 
How naive! As if this erratic line of march did not suggest a ‘ 
running fight with an unseen foe! As if the positions success- iM 
ively taken up by theology or ethics did not betray the squirm- Ma 
ing, kicking son of Adam trying to wriggle from under the 
social knee! One who has seen how the social system con- a 
stantly trembles from the straining egoism of its units and , 
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classes would as soon ignore the moon in attempting a theory 
of tides as ignore social control in accounting for the evolution 
of dogma, or metaphysics, or moral doctrines. In truth a Welt- 
anschauung can never win to wide favor unless it ‘‘squares”’ the 
guardians of order. Therefore a synthesis that attains to great 
and lasting favor, like Stoicism, Neo-Platonism, the theology of 
Thomas Aquinas, the Leibnitzian system, the “common-sense 
philosophy,” or German Idealism, should not be taken seriously, 
since it is merely an attempt to reconcile extant knowledge 
with the requirements of social control. When a theory of the 
world is promulgated, one asks, ‘Is it true?” ninety-nine ask, 
‘Does it provide a firm basis for religion and morals?” “ Phi- 
losophy,” says Novalis finely, “‘cannot bake bread; but she can 
give us God, Freedom, Immortality.” ‘True,” answers the soci- 
ologist, ‘‘but can bake bread.” 


Ill. 


Moral education.—On all sides our educators are voicing a 
demand for a moral instruction of the young that shall bear 
fruit in more abundant righteousness. The work of the church 
and the home is not up to the level of today’s requirements, and 
the need is openly acknowledged of making the school a moral 
engine. The partisans of ecclesiastical control have been prompt 
to turn to account the admission that in our schemes of intel- 
lectual instruction there is something left out. But we cannot 
fall back upon their church schools, which provide, it is true, a 
measure of control, but at what cost of mental darkness! A 
way must be found to make the public schools effective for 
righteousness. 

But if my ezposé of social control is correct, such a way 
exists, and we need not be forced upon the horns of the dilemma 
either to leave the schools ‘‘ godless,” and therefore unmoral, or 
to make them moral by making them sectarian. In my studies 
entitled “ Belief” and ‘‘ Religion” I owned the moral value of 
belief. But elsewhere I described several non-religious types of 
control. The educator, in quest of a moral teaching that can 
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offend nobody, will find that several of the forces that bind the 
units of society are equally available in forming social character 
in children. The skillful and persistent suggestion of moral 
example and expectation by a person of prestige, such as the 
teacher; the holding up of zdea/s which are presented con- 
cretely and vividly, and are brought to bear upon the life of 
the pupil; the awakening of nascent sympathy by good art ; 
the steady enlightenment of children as to the inevitable conse- 
quences of action— surely with such resources it ought to be 
possible to meet the demand for moral education without call- 
ing back the priest! 


IV. 


Social reconstruction —I1f righteousness may not be taken for 
granted but is a social product, we may not assume a great and 
sudden increase of it, save as society can lay its hands on more 
effective instruments of control. Certain collectivists propose 
that the entire national production, now in charge of perhaps 
half a million private managers, should be intrusted to a gigan- 
tic administrative mechanism operating for the common benefit. 
We have but to note how complexity exposes private businesses 
to the slackness or dishonesty of agents and employés, and to 
observe how public business gives scope to the peculating ring 
or the blackmailing boss, to be convinced that the centralized 
system will but pave the way for the most stupendous cor- 
ruption the world has seen, unless the then prevailing standard 
of moral character be much higher than it is today. 

But this may not be presumed. Only appropriate means 
can achieve it. And since uplifting agencies must be provided, 
we may properly ask the Bellamyite, What fresh and powerful 
moral stimuli, what unused instruments of control, what new 
allies may society count upon to effect this great moral trans- 
formation? If collectivism, holding no new moral forces in the 
leash, merely commends us to agents already worked for all they 
are worth, the immediate socialist state may safely be dismissed 
asachimera. 
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Among those who have a pretty clear insight into the mechan- 
ism of control are the apostles of anarchism. To them not only 
does law stand out clearly as coercion, but religion, moral stand- 
ards, and systems of instruction all appear as so many ways of 
ensnaring the individual. But as the anarchist’s roseate view 
of human nature forbids him to regard them as necessary to 
social order, he concludes they are means of class exploitation. 
Respectability is a fetich of bourgeois society. Moral standards 
are established by the rich and influential for the managing of 
the rest. The priest, with his faiths, catches and holds the 
sheep while the exploiters shear him. “Religion, authority, and 
state are all carved out of the same piece of wood: to the devil 
with them all!” 

It is undoubtedly true that the social pressure is not equal 
upon all, that very frequently we can detect the cloven foot of 
class rule under the robe of judge, or priest, or schoolmaster. 
But this does not justify the anarchist’s obstinate confidence in 
human nature. To him the discovery of a trammel on the sov- 
ereign individual is sufficient reason for removing it; and he is 
a negationist because his sharpened sense smells control in all 
parts of our culture. The social scientist must admire his pene- 
tration, but deprecate his conclusions. Because his X-ray shows 
control in all the social tissues, because his spectroscope reveals 
the element of collective ascendency in nearly every culture- 
product, the scientist does not deem it necessary to dissolve 
these tissues and destroy these products. 


V. 


Ethics —Ethics may be either individual or social, the one 
laying down the rules to be observed by the individual in attain- 
ing the greatest worth of his personal life, the other laying down 
the rules to be observed by men in their relations one with 
another in attaining the greatest worth of their collective life. 
The former is ethics proper, the latter it is best to regard as a 
branch of sociology. Now current ethics professes to find these 
two sets of rules identical, and thus by one stroke betrays the 
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individual it advises, and encroaches upon the province of social 
science. The only hope for ethics as a science is to retire within 
its natural boundaries, and pronounce upon life and its prob- 
lems from the standpoint of the liver of it. 

What seduces the ethics people from their proper business 
and sets them to preaching is the delusion that with their 
demonstrations and admonitions they hold society together. 
Could anything be more naive! If we depended on ethical 
instruction for justice and mercy, we should banquet on pris- 
oners of war from the next county. The ethician is like the 
fly on the chariot wheel saying complacently, “See what a 
dust I raise!’’ Religion makes mock of ethics, and justly con- 
trasts its mighty forces with the feebleness of moral demonstra- 
tions. But, pace Mr. Kidd, neither is religion the only thing 
that holds society together. Its partisans go about hawking 
their patent cement warranted to stand time, weather, and earth- 
quake, but we shall not invest our bottom dollar with them. 

In these papers I have described thirteen leading types of 
control. Of these only two belong strictly to religion, although 
a great historical edifice like Christianity, that has assembled all 
manner of riches under its dome, is able to secure the collabora- 
tion of six or seven of the chief moral agents of society. It is 
with justice, then, that we can deny to any one ally the sole 
guardianship of social order. By many ways unseen or scarcely 
guessed are men brought to live together peaceably. Nosingle 
moral influence enjoys a monopoly. The ancient impression of 
man on man, of the multitude on the man, of the man on the 
multitude, of the old on the young, of the gifted upon the 
ungifted—so long as these are there, it will be possible to grow 
afresh the myths, ideals, values, symbols, and illusions that are 
the girders and tie-beams of the social edifice. 

No doubt, as history shows us, there are times when every tim- 
ber in the old house of order which has sheltered so many gen- 
erations of men endures as if for a thousand years ; and again 
there are seasons when one after another props settle, sills rot, 
beams crack, and the business of repair engages all minds. It 
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would seem that in this century society is passing through such 
a season; and amid the decay of old authorities, reverences, 
and illusions in the critical atmosphere of our time many look 
for the roof and walls of the social order to come crashing upon 
our heads. But if mty analysis be true, the case is not so bad as 
that. We must face the task of repair, but there grows good 


timber to replace the worm-eaten joists. 
EpwAarRD ALSworTH Ross. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
California. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF SOCIAL GROUPS. II." 


In many cases the structure of the group is from the begin- 
ning adjusted to such alternation between functions immediately 
discharged by the group and those that are performed by an 
organ. Thus in stock companies, the technical management of 
which is committed to directors, while the stockholders in gen- 
eral meeting may either remove the directors or prescribe con- 
ditions which the latter may be either indisposed or incompetent 
to adopt for themselves. Small associations which are accus- 
tomed either to manage their affairs through a president or a 
committee are usually so arranged that these organs either vol- 
untarily or involuntarily surrender their powers so soon as they 
cease to be equal to the burden or the responsibility of their 
functions. Every revolution which deposes a political govern- 
ment from power and gives back legislation and administration to 
the immediate initiative of the elements belongs in this sociologi- 
cal form. It follows as a matter of course that not every group can 
adapt itself to such reversion of type. In very large groups, or 
in those that live under very complicated conditions, the assump- 
tion of administrative functions by the group directly is a simple 
impossibility. The structure of organs is not to be recalled, and 
their flexibility and vital interdependence with the elements can 
at most show themselves in the ability of the elements to change 
the persons who at a given moment compose the organ, and 
replace them with more suitable persons. Nevertheless it is con- 
tinually happening, even in cases of rather high sociological 
development, that the group power flows back from the organs 
to its original source, though this may be but a process of trans- 
ition to the formation of new organs. The Episcopal church in 
the United States was at the disadvantage of being without a 
bishop until the end of the last century, because the mother 


* Translated by Albion W. Small. 
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church of England, which alone could consecrate a bishop, 
refused to do so for political reasons. In dire extremity and in 
danger of complete disruption the congregations resolved to help 
themselves. Inthe year 1784 they appointed delegations, lay- 
men and clergymen, who assembled and constituted themselves 
the supreme unifying body and central organ of church govern- 
ment. A special historian of this epoch pictures it in these 
words: ‘Never had so strange a sight been seen before in 
Christendom as this necessity of various members knitting them- 
selves together into one. In all other cases the unity of the 
common episcopate had held such limbs together; every mem- 
ber had visibly belonged to the community of which the present 
bishop was the head.’”’ The imminent coherence of the com- 
municants, which up to that time had centered in the organ— 
the bishop— which at the same time had become a reality outside 
of this organ, now came into view in its original character. The 
power was restored to that immediate reciprocity of the elements 
which had projected it from itself. 

This case is especially interesting because the function of 
holding the church members together was conferred on the 
bishop by consecration, that is, it came from a superior source, 
apparently independent of that function. Now, however, it is 
restored by a purely sociological process and in this process the 
source of its energy is unequivocally revealed. That the local 
churches had the sagacity, after so protracted and so efficient 
determination of their sociological powers to an organ, to supply 
the place of this again by the immediate exercise of those 
powers was a symptom of extraordinary health in their religio- 
social life. Very many communities of the most various sorts 
have failed because the relation between their elementary social 
powers and the organs which they had produced was not con- 
structive enough to refer the functions necessary for social self- 
preservation back to the elementary powers, in case the organs 
differentiated for those functions disappeared or became ineffi- 
cient. 

The elaboration of differentiated organs is, so to speak, a sub- 
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stantial aid to social self-preservation. Thereby a new member 
grows upon the structure of society. We must treat quite apart 
from this the question how the impulse of self-preservation 
affects the life of the group in functional respects. The question 
whether this group life progresses in undifferentiated unity or 
with specialized organs is for this purpose secondary. The 
question is rather with reference to the general form or ‘empo 
in which the life processes of the group proceed. We meet 
here two chief possibilities. The group may be preserved, (1) 
by conserving with the utmost tenacity its firmness and rigidity 
of form, so that the group may meet approaching dangers 
with substantial resistance, and may preserve the relation of 
its elements through all change of external conditions; (2) by 
the highest possible variability of its form, so that adaptation 
of form may be quickly accomplished in response to change 
of external conditions, so that the form of the group may adjust 
itself to any demand of circumstances. This duality of possi- 
bilities obviously arises from a quite general demeanor of the 
group. Analogies may be found in every possible realm, even 
the physical. A body is protected against destruction from 
stress and shock either by rigidity and unyielding cohesion of 
its elements, so that the attacking force makes no impression ; 
or by pliability and elasticity, by virtue of which it gives way 
before every onset, to be sure, but after each attack ceases it 
recovers its previous form. We have now to discuss these two 
ways of social preservation. 

Persistence by means of the conservative policy seems to be 
the method indicated wherever the aggregate consists of very 
diverse elements with latent or potent antipathies, so that every 
attack, no matter of what sort, is dangerous, and even measures 
for maintenance and for positive usefulness must be avoided if 
they entail agitation. Accordingly a state that is very complex, 
and must perpetually balance a somewhat unstable equilibrium, 
as is the case with Austria, will, on the whole, be strongly con- 
servative because any disturbance might produce an irreparable 
disarrangement of the equilibrium. This consequence attaches 
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itself in general to the form of heterogeneity of the component 
elements in a large group, unless this diversity leads to the har- 
monious interlacing of interests that comes from essential unity. 
The danger to the maintenance of the social status quo lies 
here in the fact that every disturbance must produce very dif- 
ferent sorts of consequences in the different strata of the 
group, because they are the repositories of highly contrasted 
energies. The smaller the amount of essential compatibility 
between the elements of the group, the more probable is it that 
new agitations, new stimulations of consciousness, new occasions 
for resolves and for developments will force the contrasted ele- 
ments still further apart. There are countless ways in which 
people may be estranged from each other, but often only a 
single way of approach. Consequently it makes no difference 
how useful the changes might be in themselves, their effects 
upon the elements will bring the entire heterogeneity of the lat- 
ter to expression, and to heightened expression, just as the mere 
lengthening of divergent lines makes the divergence more 
evident.' The avoidance of every innovation, of every departure 
from the previous way, a severe and rigid conservatism, is here 
indicated, therefore, in order to hold the group in its existing 
form. 

But without a divergence of group elements to the extent of 
enmity, the same conservative character will be favorable to the 
maintenance of the group whenever the divergence, of whatever 

* It sometimes looks as though the very shocks of a foreign war serve to reconcile 
elements of the state that were drawing apart, to establish the equilibrium that was 
threatened, and so to preserve the forms of the state. This, however, is only an 
apparent exception which really proves the rule. War really appeals to those ener- 
gies which are common to the discordant elements of the community. These are vital 
and fundamental in their nature. War brings them so forcibly into consciousness that 
its disturbances actually nullify the differences. Thus the condition which, so far as 
our present thought is concerned, makes war dangerous disappears in the presence of 
war. In case the attack is not sharp enough to overcome the enmities present in the 
group, war produces the above asserted effects. How often has war given the last 
blow to a state system suffering from internal disruption! How often political groups, 
torn by internal dissensions, have faced the alternative of war against others, which 
might either cause domestic quarrels to be forgotten, or might on the contrary aggra- 
vate them beyond reconciliation ! 
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sort, is considerable. Where the social differences are very 
marked, and where they do not merge into each other through 
intermediate gradations, any sudden movement and disturbance 
of the structure of the whole must be much more dangerous 
than when many intermediate strata are present. This follows 
from the fact that evolution always affects at first a portion of 
the group exclusively or with especial energy. Accordingly, in 
the case last considered, the consequences or extension of the 
evolution will appear but gradually, while in the first case the 
movement will be much more violent and will take sudden hold 
of portions of the group that are most distant and most opposed. 
The intermediate classes act then as buffers. In the event of 
sudden developments, or unavoidable disturbance of the structure 
of the whole, they graduate, mollify, and distribute the shock. 

It is most necessary to preserve at all hazards the social 
peace, stability, and conservative character of the group life in 
those instances in which the group structure is discontinuous 
and characterized by sharp internal differences. For that reason 
we notice, as a matter of fact, that in groups containing tre- 
mendous and irreconcilable class contrasts, peace and persist- 
ence of the forms of social life are more apt to prevail than in 
cases of approach and mediation and commingling between the 
extremes of the social scale. In the latter case preservation of 
the whole in the status gue ante is much more likely to be along 
with unstable conditions, sudden developments, and progressive 
tendencies. 

This connection between stability of the social character and 
width of distances between social elements betrays itself in the 
opposite direction. In case the preservation of the group, by 
means of stability, is mechanically forced, abrupt social differ- 
ences often take shape with that end in view. This appears in 
the development of peasant serfdom in Russia. In the Russian 
there has always been a strong nomadic impulse. The level 
character of the country tended to confirm this impulse. To 
insure regular cultivation of the soil it was consequently neces- 
sary to take from the peasant his liberty to come and go at will. 
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That took place under Feodor in 1593. When the peasant was 
once bound to the soil he gradually lost the elements of freedom 
that he had formerly possessed. The forced immobility of the 
peasant became here, as in all the rest of Europe, the leverage 
by which the landlord degraded him lower and lower. That at 
first merely provisional device at last turned the peasant into a 
mere chattel of the estate. Thus the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion in the group produces, not alone in case of existing con- 
trasts, a tendency to stability of life forms; but, in case this 
impulse directly calls these contrasts into existence, growing 
social differences attach themselves to the impulse, and thus 
afford evidence of the essential relationship here asserted. 

A further instance in which the self-preservation of the 
group makes for all possible stability and rigidity of its forms 
is evident in the case of outlived structures which have no 
longer an inherent right of existence, and whose elements really 
belong in other relations and social formations. Starting with 
the end of the Middle Ages, for example, the German commu- 
nity-associations suffered reduction of their effectiveness and 
of their rights through the growth of centralized administra- 
tions. Instead of retaining the vital power of cohesion which 
they had possessed by virtue of the importance of their former 
social réle, there remained to them only the mask and externali- 
ties of those former possessions. In this plight the final means 
of self-preservation was very rigid exclusiveness, an unqualified 
prevention of the entrance of new associates. Every quantita- 
tive extension of a group requires certain qualitative modifica- 
tions and adaptations. An obsolete structure cannot go 
through these changes without collapse. The social form is in 
very close dependence upon the numerical definiteness of its ele- 
ments. That structure of a society which is appropriate for a 
given number of members is no longer appropriate when a cer- 
tain increase has occurred. The process of transformation into 
the new form demanded force, the assimilation and disposition of 
the new elements consume force. Structures which have lost 
their essential meaning have no strength left for this task. They 
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must rather use all the energy remaining to protect the still sur- 
viving form against internal and external dangers. That rigid 
exclusion of new associates, which later characterizes the out- 
lived Zunft organizations, signified immediately, therefore, that 
the group was confirming its stability by the exclusion which con- 
fined it to its once acquired members and their descendants. It 
signified still further, however, an avoidance of those recon- 
structions which are necessary with every quantitative extension 
of the group, modifications for which a structure that has out- 
lasted its usefulness has no longer the requisite strength. The 
instinct of self-preservation will consequently lead such a group 
to measures of rigid conservatism. In general, structures that are 
unfit for competition will inciine to these means, for in the degree 
in which their form is variable, in which it passes through different 
stages and accomplishes new adaptations, occasion is given to 
competitors for dangerous attacks. The most assailable stage 
for societies as for individuals is that between two periods of 
adjustment. Whoever is in motion cannot at every moment be 
so guarded on all sides as he may be who is in a position of 
stability and repose. A group which has a feeling of insecurity 
with reference to its competitors will on that account for the 
sake of its self-preservation avoid all variation, and will live in 
accordance with the principle guzeta non movere. 

This rigid self-limitation is especially to the purpose when- 
ever competition is not yet present, but the aim is to prevent its 
appearance, because of conscious inability to cope with it. 
Rigorous measures of exclusion alone will in this case maintain 
the status, because if new relationships arise, if new points of 
connection with parties outside the group are offered, the group 
will be drawn into a wider sphere, in which it might encounter 
competition that could not be overcome. This sociological 
norm may be operative very widely in the following connection. 
An irredeemable paper currency has the peculiarity, in contrast 
with redeemable paper money, that it circulates only within the 
territory of the government that issues it, and cannot be 
exported. This is proclaimed as its greatest advantage. It 
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remains in the country. It is ready at hand for all enterprises. 
It does not take part in that equalization of precious metal with 
other states which immediately produces importation of foreign 
goods and the outflow of money, if there is a superfluity of 
money and consequent rise of prices. Consequently, if the cir- 
culating power of currency is limited to the country of issue, the 
circulating medium becomes an inner bond of unity for that 
country, and a means by which it maintains its social form, since 
it shuts the country off from the great competition of the world’s 
markets. A country that is industrially strong and equal to any 
competitive enterprise would not need this means. It would 
rather be sure that it would increase the strength of its essential 
form in the variability of exchange, and in the developments of 


reciprocal dependence. 
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A NEW PLAN FOR THE CONTROL OF QUASI-PUBLIC 
WORKS. 


Tue problem of controlling in the interest of the whole community 
the quasi-public works upon which the very life of a large municipal 
group depends is unquestionably one of the most pressing practical 
problems now before the American public. The individual is wholly 
dependent upon a system— whether managed by the municipality or 
by a private corporation —over which he has no direct control, for the 
supply of water, lights, transportation, and communication ; and yet 
life is hardly worth living unless his demand for these goods is fairly 
well met. Nor is the welfare of the community secured unless these 
goods are put at the disposal of practically the whole population. But 
the experience of American municipalities in securing the means for 
the supply of these imperative individual and social wants has not been 
gratifying. The recent examples of the granting and extending of 
street-railway franchises in Chicago and of the virtual gift of the Phila- 
delphia gas-works to a private corporation serve to bring the difficulties 
to public attention ; but these are simply two glaringly bad illustra- 
tions of a system which is everywhere thoroughly bad. 

The solution usually proposed by thoughtful persons has been 
public ownership; but many objections have been raised to this pro- 
position. The objection that it is a socialistic measure does not, of 
course, require serious attention. But the objection that our corrupt 
political system renders such a method impracticable is one that cannot 
be so easily dismissed. It has been well said in reply to this objection 
that the railways, gas-works, etc., are in politics anyhow; and that 
experience with water-works under municipal ownership has not been 
as unsatisfactory as experience with gas-works, electric-light works, and 
street railways under the control of private corporations which are ever 
ready to corrupt councils, and which corrupt councils are ever ready to 
“hold up.” It is true that, in spite of our spoils system, the water 
supply, sewerage systems, and streets of our large cities have been 
about as well cared for as would have been the case under private con- 
trol, and probably at much less cost to the people. But there is a dif- 
ference between these and other public works. The streets and sewers 
837 
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had never fallen under private control, so that no private agencies were 
organized to bid for them until the people had become so accustomed 
to regard them wholly as a public property that no change could pos- 
sibly be brought about. 

The case of the water-works is somewhat different; yet it also dif- 
fers from the other public works. Although many of our municipal- 
ities have private water-works, the prevailing sentiment, especially in the 
larger cities, is in favor of public works. And where the water is sup- 
plied by a private corporation, there are more efficient control by the 
public authorities, fewer charges of corruption, and less complaint, 
except-in times of drought, of inadequate supply, than is the case with 
other public or quasi-public works. The fact that public ownership of 
water-works is relatively so common, and that under private owner- 
ship relatively efficient public control is possible, is probably due to 
the fact that the supply of water has been regarded as analogous to the 
police and sanitary functions of the municipality. The courts have 
uniformly taken this view, though they construe the provisions of char- 
ters in all other respects with great strictness, regarding them as per- 
mitting the exercise of no powers which are not specifically granted. 
In proportion as the water supply has been a necessity, the municipal 
authorities have maintained a supervision which, though frequently 
inadequate, is superior to that which they exercise over any other 
public works. The relative freedom from corruption may, perhaps, be 
explained by the nature of the enterprise. Natural conditions usually 
limit the water supply ; and this fact not only causes a public demand 
that it shall be controlled by some agency that will not be interested in 
restricting it, but precludes the possibility of competing companies. 
Perhaps not ten cities in the United States have ever had duplicate 
water systems. The presence of rival companies is one of the most 
fruitful causes of legislative corruption, and leads, in most cases, to a 
consolidation, by which the public can be forced to pay profits on 
duplicate plants. In the management of public water systems there 
has been much corruption in the awarding of contracts, and many inef- 
ficient men have been employed; but, on the whole, there have been 
no scandals to parallel those which so frequently arise in connection 
with other public works. Finally, the consequences of an insufficient 
or tainted supply of water are se patent, and the means of judging 
whether the required standard is being reached or not are so simple, 
that public opinion is easily and quickly brought to bear upon the 
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management. Because the public consciousness is so alert upon this 
question, fewer complaints are necessary; and except in times of drought, 
or in cases where the supply is polluted by causes for which no one is 
to blame and which cannot be immediately removed, there is little dis- 
satisfaction. 

Now the case is different with every other form of public service. 
From the beginning of a settlement, everybody wants water ; but the 
demand for gas, electric lights, telephones, and rapid transit is only 
gradually developed. These things are luxuries when they are first 
introduced. A demand for them has to be created. Therefore there 
is room for individual initiative. Frequently a private undertaker 
has little difficulty in getting a franchise, but much difficulty, at 
first, in making his enterprise pay. To the general public, then, it is 
of little moment whether the consumer has to pay much or little for 
his product or service ; for the general public does not consume. The 
function is not essential to the welfare of the whole community ; there- 
fore, the community is not interested in gaining control over it. If 
the undertaking proves to be profitable, the community may regard it 
as a fit subject for taxation ; but beyond this there is little public 
interest. This condition of affairs has existed in most cases when these 
works have been initiated. Although, later, many towns may become 
so anxious for them that they are willing to stimulate undertakers to 
come to them, the method of private, irresponsible control has become 
so universal that any other plan is then seldom considered. 

But the changing conditions of city life are such that, one after 
another, these things become necessities. It is in the interest of civic 
welfare to have good and cheap means of illumination, heating, com- 
munication, and transportation. There is a growing recognition of 
this fact ; yet it has been thus far true that efforts of reformers have 
been chiefly directed to the securing of compensation for franchises 
which make it possible for the private corporations to gain immense 
profits, and not to the lowering of the cost to the consumer. The lat- 
ter has not been left entirely out of consideration ; but the question 
has usually been made one of finance, rather than one of raising the 
standard of comfort of the masses and of establishing communicating 
systems which both relieve congestion and bind the sections of the city 
together in a more organic life. So long as the managers of these 
quasi-public works enjoy monopoly benefits, the community will be 
benefited by taxing the franchises. But the use of these-products and 
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services is so distinctly to the advantage of the community life that it 
would be much better to render them at cost, if possible. Taxation 
might better be laid somewhere else, provided the advantage of lower 
cost of production could be secured to the consumer. 

The only condition, however, under which the latter can be secured 
is the management of quasi-public works absolutely as trusts. Whether 
such management can be secured by public ownership seems doubtful. 
It was not in Philadelphia. The gas plant was mismanaged for years, 
and then given away for the private benefit of certain councilmen and 
a powerful corporation.’ Eradicate the spoils system, elect better coun- 
cilmen, and throw legal restrictions in the way of a repetition of such 
a transaction—all of which may or may not be accomplished in this 
generation — and there might still remain objections to public owner- 
ship. In a democratic country there is danger that a settled business 
policy, such as is necessary in the management of these great enter- 
prises, may not be possible, especially within small areas where dis- 
satisfaction can be easily stirred up. Even the educational system, 
within which there are greater possibilities for the development of 
expert service than in almost any other public employment, is still 
largely dominated by political methods, and influenced by popular 
prejudices.’ A few such difficulties in an industry where much depends 
upon economical management and the employment of the proper 
help would be ruinous, and would lead to the abandonment of the 
system, as was done in the case of our early state railways. 

Furthermore, it may be questioned whether it is desirable to 
bring these quasi-public works under conscious public control. That 
they should be socially controlled can scarcely be questioned ; but 
that it is either desirable or possible to make that control con- 
tinuously conscious may be seriously questioned. Society is too 
complex for complete socialized ownership of the agencies which 
are now employed, and these agencies are likely to be multiplied 
in the future. The citizen is not willing to pay the price of 
conscious control of the few enterprises now conducted by the 
municipality. It is to be hoped that a deeper and more intelligent 
interest in civic affairs may be developed; but it is doubtful whether 


*See AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy, March, 1898; Annals of American 
Academy (“ Municipal Notes ”’), January, 1898. 
*For example, the Kansas State Agricultural College. See AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SocIOoLoGy, November, 1897. 
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the time will ever come when the really useful citizen, whose life is full 
of duties, will be able to act intelligently in the control of all the 
various agencies of social service which our complex municipal life 
will require. There is no advantage in having a government do things 
simply for the sake of doing them. It is no more to the interest of 
society to be obliged to consciously control all of its organs than it would 
be to the interest of a man to be obliged to consciously control the flow 
of blood to his brain. So, if the social service can be adequately secured 
without ownership, ownership will be a mere burden, not an advantage. 
If the va/ues of these activities can be secured to society without the 
socialization of the form of the industry, all that is desirable will be 
gained, and the burdens will be avoided. 

The above statements have been made in order to set forth the 
place and importance of a plan recently brought forward by Mr, Alfred 
F. Potts, a prominent attorney of Indianapolis. His plan of control 
of quasi-public works is, in brief, the management by disinterested 
trustees of institutions endowed for the purpose of rendering the pub- 
lic service at cost. He does not make the proposition as an experiment, 
but advocates a plan which has been demonstrated to be successful, 
though applied under difficult circumstances. 

The plan may, perhaps, be best understood by reviewing it in its 
experimental application in Indianapolis. In 1887, when natural gas 
was about to be introduced into Indianapolis, the Indianapolis Gas 
Company, which had constructed pipe lines from the fields, some 
twenty miles north of the city, to the city limits, declared that it would 
not bring the gas into the city unless the rates which had been fixed by 
a city ordinance could be doubled. These rates were already liberal ; 
so this move of the company was in the nature of “sand-bagging.” A 
storm of indignation was aroused, and various projects were suggested 
for the control of the industry. The agitation resulted in nothing 
more than the increase of the public indignation, until Mr. Potts 
devised the plan that was formulated on November 2, 1887, in the 
articles of association of the “‘Consumers’ Gas Trust,” which will be 
discussed more fully later. Mr. Potts had to keep upa constant battle 
to prevent the council from hastily passing the old company’s ordi- 
nance. An active canvass was made in every ward of the city for 
popular subscriptions, at $25 per share, to the stock of the trust. Five 
hundred thousand dollars was subscribed within three weeks; and the 
stock was so scattered among the voters that the council did not dare to 
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pass any regulation interfering with the work. The difficulties encoun- 
tered in the prosecution of the enterprise were so great that the stock 
had to be increased to $605,000, and indebtedness incurred amounting 
to $750,000. The company has been in successful operation up to date, 
and now has 325 miles of pipe line, drawing from 230 gas wells. Both the 
trust and its rival have found the rates fixed by the ordinance ample. 
These rates guarantee fuel to the people of the city at one-third the 
cost of coal; and the aggregate saving to the consumers, over what 
the cost would have been had the rates been doubled, has been not less 
than $1,000,000 per year. The company has paid dividends and 
interest on the capital invested at the rate of 8 per cent., has paid off 
all of the indebtedness, and has returned to the stockholders all that 
they invested except $236,000. When this latter amount is paid, gas 
will be furnished to the consumers at actual cost. This favorable busi- 
ness showing is possible in spite of the fact that the industry is one 
that is subject to the law of diminishing returns. Every year, in order 
to supply the increasing demand, new wells have to be opened, farther 
and farther from the city, until now some are forty miles away. 

Mr. Potts did not feel like pushing his plan farther until it should 
have been tested inthis case. He is now convinced —and in this opin- 
ion he is upheld by the leading business and professional men of 
Indianapolis—that the plan has worked so successfully that it is now 
time to apply it to the management of other quasi-public works. Ata 
recent meeting of the Commercial Club he suggested that steps be 
taken to bring the street-railway system, which is quite likely to be for 
sale or to be forced to sell within a few months, under the same method 
of control. He has still more recently urged the city authorities, who 
are being pressed for a franchise by independent telephone companies, 
to grant a franchise to a telephone company organized on the plan of 
the gas trust. This latter will be a comparatively simple enterprise, 
unless the city authorities favor the other applicants. It is proposed 
to offer to purchase the plant of the Bell Company, giving a small 
bonus for its franchise, if it will sell; otherwise, to construct a new 
plant and force the old company out of the field. Greater difficulties 
are in the way of the street-railway movement, but they are not thought 
to be insuperable. 

The plan of organization under which the gas trust has been 
operated, and under which it is proposed to bring all other quasi- 
public works, is as follows : 
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1. A stock company is formed, and, by the terms of incorporation, 
the stockholders assign their shares to a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees, who are given irrevocable power to vote the same for directors. 
Thus, if a majority of the shares should fall into the hands of one 
person, he would have no control of the company. The articles of 
incorporation provide that ‘‘Any member of the board of trustees 
may be removed by the Marion circuit court upon the showing that 
said trustee is an employé or holder of any of the securities or capital 
stock of any other company organized for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing or delivering artificial or natura! gas to consumers residing in, or 
in the vicinity of, the city of Indianapolis, or for any corrupt practice 
or any misconduct which said court may deem detrimental to the inter- 
ests of said company.” It is, therefore, practically impossible for the 
enterprise to fall into the hands of a rival, even though the latter might 
buy up all the shares of stock. 

The trustees serve without compensation. The board appointed in 
the beginning by tue articles of incorporation is almost certain to be 
composed of reliable men. Their terms are not limited in the case of 
the gas trust, but it may seem more desirable to have a certain num- 
ber of the trustees go out of office at stated intervals in order to bring 
new ideas in, and to prevent the whole board from growing too old. 
The board fills vacancies in its own body. It is, therefore,not under 
the control of stockholders, nor of the political authorities, though it 
may be controlled by a legal process if there is evidence of corruption 
or mismanagement. The organization is thus seen to be similar to 
that of our best universities. The means of public control must be 
found in public opinion, which needs to be aroused only when friction 
occurs. But since the trustees can derive no pecuniary advantage 
from the management of the concern, they must serve from the social 
motive, and may be expected to regard their trusts. It is true that an 
educational institution may be more sensitive to public opinion than 
one of these natural monopolies, because students may easily be turned 
to some other school ; but, on the other hand, the standards by which 
the service of one of these public enterprises may be judged are more 
likely to be intelligently held by the general public, so that public 
opinion is more likely to be rational. If able business men are willing 
to give their time to the oversight of a great university purely from the 
social motive, and manage it more entirely as a public trust than any 
purely private or wholly public institution is managed, it is not 
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unreasonable to suppose that men can be found who are willing to 
serve as trustees of the public in controlling other important institu- 
tions. Why not? Some of these public works are as essential to the 
social welfare as schools and churches, and though they are economic 
institutions, there is no valid reason why the socta/ motive may not be 
adequate to provide the service. Experience in one instance in 
Indianapolis has not been disappointing. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether satisfactory trustees can usually be found or sufficient 
capital secured for the organization, on this plan, of entirely new 
enterprises— those which have to create a demand, those whose social 
values are not yet appreciated by very many people. Nor may it be 
commonly possible to secure suitable trustees in very small towns. 
But for the supply of felt needs in the larger municipalities it does not 
seem that an efficient organization should ever be impossible. To 
secure it, however, it is necessary that the initiators of the movement 
shall be disinterested and intelligent men. 

2. The immediate management of the concern is in the hands of 
directors chosen annually by the board of trustees. The compensation 
of the directors is “fixed at the expiration of each year’s service by 
the board of trustees, upon a showing made of the services rendered.” 
The directors are restricted in their power to contract indebtedness, 
and no indebtedness of any kind may be contracted except upon con- 
sent of two-thirds of the board of directors. The division of labor 
among various committees of the directors is quite complete, but the 
approval of the board of directors is required before the action of the 
more important committees is binding. 

A further precaution will be taken in future applications of the gas 
trust plan ; viz., that instead of making the publication of the accounts 
optional with the trustees and directors, it is to be provided that a 
report must be filed semi-annually with the city comptroller, and that 
the city comptroller may inspect the books of the company at any time. 

3. The necessary capital is secured by popular subscription, the 
shares being fixed at $25. It is necessary that such movements shall be 
backed by local capital, and it is desirable that as many people as pos- 
sible shall be directly interested in its success. Incidentally, a splendid 
means is provided for short-time investment of savings by persons of 
all classes. It is provided that the dividends upon the stock shall not 
exceed 8 per cent. yearly, and that the amount invested shall be returned 
to the investors as soon as possible. The shares of stock will still be 
owned by the stockholders, and the necessary legal fiction of ownership 
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maintained ; but the stock will have no pecuniary value, and will give its 
owners no control over the concern. Although those who furnish the 
first capital are recouped, the institution is finallyendowed. It is prob- 
ably impossible to look for immediate endowment of such institutions 

from the surplus wealth of rich men; but that may come in time. 

The rate of interest is rather high, and may, in some places at least, 
be reduced. But it must be remembered that some degree of risk is 
involved, that the control of the stock is lost, and that the capital must 
ordinarily be drawn from the local community; so that the lowest com- 
petitive rate of interest cannot be secured. An advantage to the com- 
munity is found in the fact that the interest is ordinarily retained in 
the neighborhood. 

But if the capital must ordinarily be gathered up in the local com- 
munity, the plan of organization will be applicable only in those cities 
where there is some surplus wealth. If public works are to be con- 
structed greatly in advance of the ability of the community to pay 
for them, capital must be drawn from abroad ; and, if it is drawn from 
abroad, the foreign capitalist will not allow the control of the enter- 
prise to pass out of his hands. He must have actual control or a 
mortgage lien. However, it is doubtless true that most of the larger 
cities, even in the West, possess enough surplus wealth to pay for 
public works of this sort. Street paving and public buildings could 
still be constructed by capital borrowed from outsiders, at lower rates 
than those paid for capital used on the quasi-public works. In order, 
also, that the purpose of the organization may not be finally frustrated, 
it is necessary that its indebtedness shall never become unmanageable. 
The actual plant must be constructed, and most of the floating capital 
provided, out of the capital stock. Provision must be made for neces- 
sary expansion, out of the earnings or by increase of capital stock. 
A small bonded or floating debt might be safely handled ; but a large 
one is likely to throw the whole industry into the hands of creditors, 
on account of a default in payment of interest caused by some very 
slight temporary backset which does not interfere with the general 
prosperity of the industry in the least. As we have seen, the gas trust 
successfully carried, and has entirely liquidated, a very considerable 
debt; but it seems desirable, in order to insure the kind of control 
required, that dependence should be wholly upon the capital stock, the 
owners of which can never gain control. A small floating indebted- 

ness might be permitted, but it should be strictly limited in amount. 
A further provision, which is not found in the gas trust articles, 
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should be made, to determine how the property should be disposed of, 
if it should be found desirable to wind up the affairs of the corpora- 
tion. Without such a provision, if the company should go into liqui- 
dation, the final proceeds would go to the old stockholders. But the 
plan contemplates no return to them, after they shall have received the 
face of their stock and dividends equivalent to 8 per cent. on their 
capital until it is returned. The proceeds from liquidation should go 
to some public cause." 

4. Finally, and most important, perhaps, is the provision that service 
shall be rendered at actual cost, after these returns shall have been 
made to the stockholders. It is not to be supposed that a company 
organized on this basis will charge unreasonable rates up to the time 
that the obligation to the stockholders is fully discharged; but the 
full benefits to the public are secured only after that has been done. 
The gas trust has already saved to the consumers about $10,000,000 ; 
but it will become more completely a public servant after the remain- 
ing payments shall have been made to stockholders. An industry 
which comes under the law of increasing returns—and practically 
every one except the natural-gas industry does—will make much 
larger profits, and thus be able to pay off the stock obligations and to 
reduce the cost of production more rapidly. It is possible, however, 
that it may sometimes be found advantageous to pay back the face of 
the stock more slowly, thereby making possible a more immediate 
reduction in the cost to the consumer. 

There may, indeed, be cases in which it will seem more desirable 
to turn the profits of the enterprise to some other public purpose, 
instead of lowering consumers’ costs. The objections to taxing the 
franchises, or even the plants, of these public agencies have already 
been stated; but there may be instances where a real public need is 
supplied by the industry, and yet where the immediate consumers are a 
class which may well be taxed. For example, if the telephone service 
of Indianapolis is organized on this plan, the company— which, of 
course, will here mean the consumers—will probably pay to the city 
$5,000 for the first 5,000 instruments and $2 per instrument for all 
above that number, objections can be made to this plan only when the 
telephone ceases to be in any sense aluxury. Again, it may seem desir- 


"Since the above was written the articles of the proposed telephone company 
have been drawn up. These provide for the application of the proceeds of possible 
liquidation to public purposes. 
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able to let the street-car fare remain unchanged, and turn the profits of 
the business to the park fund. However, there are serious objections 
to this ; for it would be better to tax the land-owning class to maintain 
the parks than the mass of those who need the street-car service. 
Lower car fares would help to relieve the congestion in the city, would 
make the larger parks available to larger numbers of the class which 
most needs them,and would thus be aproper auxiliary toa park system. 
However, all of this is a matter of detail. The essential feature is the 
control of quasi-public works in the interest of the community. 
Defects may be found in the plan suggested by Mr. Potts; but he 
has certainly made a contribution that is worthy of consideration by 
students of municipal problems. It seems to be a plan which will 
secure adequate control without throwing these works into the hands 
of the spoils politician. It depends upon a public opinion, such as 
ultimately controls our greatest educational institutions ; and may in 
these cases be expected to control, though not radically, the manage- 
ment of non-political institutions. It uses our most highly developed 
business methods in the service of the public, and secures to the pub- 
lic all of the possible advantages of those methods. It secures the 
complete socialization of the values of social functions, and yet does 
not throw the strain of frequent oversight of complex institutions upon 
the social consciousness. This last seems to be she desideratum. It 
might be secured by expert official service, but, unless this should become 
an intolerable bureaucracy, it must be subject to the fitful changes of 
our political life; whereas the Indianapolis plan provides for a manage- 
ment whose policy cannot be revolutionized by a spasm of popular 
prejudice, yet which must be gradually readjusted to meet social needs 
by the pressure of public opinion at important crises, and which for 
the faithful performance of its trust will be under /ega/ rather than po/i- 
tical control. In so far as political regulation is necessary, it will 
undoubtedly be found true, when the semi-public corporation is 
stripped of its corrupting power, that the municipal government will 
be found more regardful of the public interests in controlling the cor- 
poration as a servant than it would be in controlling itself in the direct 
management of the quasi-public works; just as the national govern- 
ment is a hard taskmaster in controlling the note issues of the banks, 
while it is ever in danger of becoming most self-indulgent in control- 
ling its own note and silver issues. J. D. Forrest. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF INDIANAPOLIS. 
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MINOR EDITORIALS. 


Tue following note was received too late for publication in the 
March number. As it concerns a subject of importance in sociol- 
ogy, and is not a merely personal matter, it is quite in place here. 
Professor Durkheim’s position ought to be correctly understood. 
The original form of the note is therefore given to our readers in 
preference to a translation. 

BORDEAUX, 6 Fevrier 1898. 
MONSIEUR ET CHER COLLEGUE: 

Je me suis fait une régle de mettre a profit les critiques qui peuvent 
étre faites de mes travaux sans y répondre directement, sauf quand les 
idées discutées sous mon nom me sont tellement étrangéres que je 
dois les désavouer pour empécher des erreurs matérielles de s’accréditer. 
Jusqu’a présent, le cas ne s’est présenté qu’une fois dans ma carriére. 
Mais l’article que me consacre votre collaborateur M. Tosti, dans 
votre numéro de Janvier, m’oblige une seconde fois a sortir de ma 
réserve. 

Suivant cet auteur, j’aurais méconnu qu’ “un composé s’explique a 
la fois par le caractére de ses éléments et par la loi de leur com- 
binaison ;” et il s’étonne qu’un logicien comme moi ait pu commettre 
une telle énormité. Pour faire cesser cet étonnement, il me suffit de 
le renvoyer aux passages suivants de mon livre: 

1. “L’intensité [des courants suicidogénes| ne peut dépendre 
que des trois sortes de causes suivantes: 1°) La mature des individus 
gut composent la soctété; 2°) la maniére dont ils sont associés, c’est a dire 
la nature de l’organisation sociale; 3°) les événements passagers qui 
troublent le fonctionnement de la vie collective sans en altérer la con- 
stitution anatomique”’ (p. 363 du Suécide). 

2. “Jl est bien vrai que la société ne comprend pas d’autres forces 
agissantes que celles des individus; seulement les individus, en s’unis- 
sant, forment un étre psychique d’une espéce nouvelle. .. . Sans doute, 
les propriétés elémentaires a’ou résulte le fait social sont contenues en germe 
dans les esprits particuliers. Mais le fait social n’en sort que quand 
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elles ont été transformées par l’association. . . . L’association est, ¢//e 
aussi, un facteur actif qui produit des effets spéciaux” (7é7d., p. 350). 

Ainsi, je ne nie pas du tout que les natures individuelles soient les 
composantes du fait social. II s’agit de savoir si, en se composant 
pour donner naissance au fait social, elles ne se transforment pas par 
le fait méme de leur combinaison. La synthése est-elle purement 
mécanique ou chimique ? Toute Ja question est 1a; votre collaborateur 
ne parait pas la soupconner. 

Puisqu’aussi bien je suis amené a intervenir, je veux dire un mot 
d’une autre objection qu’il me fait 4 la suite de M. Bosco: “Si, me 
dit-on, vous ne trouvez pas de relation définie entre le suicide et les 
facteurs extra-sociaux, vous n’avez pas le droit d’en rien conclure; car 
un méme fait social peut étre le produit de plusieurs causes.”” Rien 
de plus certain. Mais il reste ce fait que, quand je compare le suicide 
aux facteurs sociaux, je trouve des relations définies malgré cette plu- 
ralité des causes ; que, quand je le compare aux facteurs cosmiques, 
ethniques etc., je ne trouve plus de ces rapports. D’ou il suit que si 
ces derniers facteurs agissent, leur effet est bien faible, puisqu’il dis- 
parait des résultats globaux ; mais que, au contraire, les causes sociales 
doivent étre bien puissantes pour affecter aussi manifestement les 


chiffres de la statistique. Or c’est tout ce que je voulais dire. 

Je vous serais obligé de publier cette lettre dans votre prochain 
numéro, et je vous prie de recevoir, Monsieur et cher collégue, 
l’expression de mes meilleurs et bien dévoués sentiments. 

Emite 


PROFESSEUR A L’UNIVERSITE DE BORDEAUX. 
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Industrial Democracy. By Sipney and BEatTricE Wess. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1897. 2 vols. Pp. 929. 

THESE strong volumes follow other notable studies by the same 
writers. This claims to be a sociological discussion. “Sociology, 
like all other sciences, can advance only upon the basis of a precise 
observation of actual facts;” it is a science which deals with facts at 
first hand. The principle of classification of the vast mass of materials 
is the end of the associated persons, the direct intention with which the 
regulations were adopted. The methods of investigation are set forth. 
The authors began with the structure and functions of the unions, 
adopted a careful system of note taking, and sought knowledge from 
documents, personal observation, and interviews. They express a 
strong sense of the value of sociological investigation. “A knowledge 
of social facts and laws is indispensable for any intelligent and delib- 
erate human action. The whole of social life, the entire structure and 
functioning of society, consists of human intervention. The essential 
characteristic of civilized, as distinguished from savage, society is that 
these interventions are not impulsive, but deliberate ; for, though some 
sort of human society may get along upon instinct, civilization 
depends upon organized knowledge of sociological facts and of the 
connections between them. And this knowledge must be sufficiently 
generalized to be capable of being diffused. We can all avoid being 
practical engineers or chemists; but no consumer, producer, or citizen 
can avoid being a practical sociologist.”” The plea for funds to pursue 
investigation should be heard. 

Part I deals with “Trade-Union Structure,” primitive democracy, 
representative institutions, the unit of government, and inter-union 
relations. It may seem strange to some to look for real political les- 
sons in the long despised trade unions. But most interesting experi- 
ments have been tried with the assembly of members, the initiative and 
referendum. The general tendency has been toward representative 
government for all large and general plans. In industrial associations 
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as in municipal and national politics the problem is to combine 
administrative efficiency with popular control; and experience in 
unions shows that the representative must have professional training 
of one kind, and the administrative officer must have technical knowl- 
edge of the routine methods of the office. Inter-union relations 
require organization to promote common interests, while home rule 
must be given freedom to protect peculiar and local interests. 

Part II is given to “Trade-Union Function.” ‘The vague aspira- 
tions of workingmen, as the elevation of life, the promotion of the 
common good, find expression in their laws. But these common- 
places are made definite in the regulations of the unions and in the 
methods employed to enforce these regulations. The methods are 
mutual insurance, collective bargaining, and legal enactments. The 
regulations relate to specific ends and grievances: the standard rate, 
the normal day, sanitation and safety, new processes and machinery, 
continuity of employment, entrance into a trade, and right to a trade. 
The method of mutual insurance is a means of holding the union 
together. The insurance is not a primary purpose and is not so secure 
as in a friendly society, having no actuarial basis or legal standing. 
But for union purposes the reserve funds are more valuable than sav- 
ings banks, because (p. 166) they enable the community of workmen to 
acquire wealth, and the possession of wealth binds them into a com- 
pact body. 

The method of collective bargaining is vital to trade-unionism. The 
group makes contracts with the employer through a representative 
and not as individuals. Slowly employers have been coming to accept 
this principle. The individual wage-earner is weak, while the union 
is strong. Only by combination can a contract be made on fairly 
equal terms with a capitalist. But even collective bargaining has its 
limitations. In the last resort it may end in failure to agree—the 
strike or lockout. The community may thus be injured. Arbitration 
is proposed as a help at this point; but arbitration has no sanction. 
Its chief value lies in conciliation. Compulsory arbitration would 
mean the fixing of wages by law, and in 1896 the colony of Victoria 
began an experiment with this policy. 

The method of legal enactment is old. The trade unions of the 
eighteenth century were formed chiefly for the purpose of enforcing 
legal rules. With the adoption of /aissez-faire principles, from 1800 
onward, this machinery became useless. Excluded from collective 
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bargaining by combination laws and from legal enactment by theory, 
the workmen from 1800 to 1825 fell back on mutual insurance, secret 
coercion, and riots. Up to 1867 collective bargaining became popular, 
and, after extension of the suffrage, legal enactment was more 
employed. 

Turning to the regulations and their intention, we are taught the 
meaning of the movement. The standard rate is the one regulation 
which is practically universal, and it calls for a payment according to 
some definite standard, uniform in its application. The great industry, 
with its machinery running at a nearly uniform speed and its large 
collections of workers, seems to demand greater uniformity of wages. 
This does not mean equality of wages, but only a minimum rate to 
prevent the “adulteration of labor” by competition with the inca- 
pable. 

The employer is biased in favor of along day. The unions believe 
the extension of the day means a breaking down of the standard rate, 
and they resist it. There is a strong tendency to seek to limit hours 
by law. During the century the hours of labor have been consider- 
ably shortened, although overtime continues, and in backward districts 
the day is still long. 

Great progress has been made in enforcing regulations favorable to 
health and safety. ‘The individual workman is helpless. Even trade- 
union bargaining is of little avail. The method of legal enactment is 
the only efficient way, and in this matter public opinion helps the 
workmen. Employers’ liability will not take the place of measures to 
prevent accident, because it is cheaper for employers to insure with 
some company than introduce costly protective appliances. 

The unions have been able to diminish the tragic pain and misery 
attending the introduction of new machinery and processes, when the 
skill acquired by a life work is suddenly rendered valueless. The boot- 
and shoe- and papermakers have been able to devise means for hold- 
ing their own without interrupting the use of the best machinery. 
Even handicraftsmen in some lines, by keeping up price and quality, 
have maintained their advantages alongside the factory system. It 
has been more difficult to secure continuity of employment, but even 
here irregularity and uncertainty have been in a measure corrected. 
Full explanations are given of the policy of unions relating to entrance 
upon a trade, child work, and the right to a trade. 

Under “ Implications of Trade-Unionism” the authors give a lucid 
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explanation of certain beliefs and prejudices of workmen which out- 
siders often find it difficult to understand. For example, trade unions 
do not wish to be incorporated, because liability to suit at law would 
ruin the union. They oppose “ home work” and the small master 
system, because the worst evils of cut-throat competition linger in these 
belated forms of industry. They oppose the organization of sick, acci- 
cident, and burial benefits managed by the employers, because this 


gives the employers artificial means of control. They oppose profit-. 


sharing, because this bribes mento desert each other with the faint 
hope of a small premium. 

The assumptions of trade-unionism must be considered in any 
complete view. One conviction is fundamental: social conditions 
can, by deliberate human intervention, be changed for the better. 
Three great doctrines have been urged at different times and on dif- 
ferent grounds: the doctrine of vested interest in trade, the doctrine 
of supply and demand, and the doctrine of aliving wage. The scheme 
of the “sliding scale” is inconsistent with the maintenance of the 
living wage, and the unions believe that the means of efficiency must 
be provided, and that the price of the product must carry assurance of 
this minimum. Alliances of employers and wage-workers are formed 
to keep up profits and wages. The result of this alliance is that the 
use of invention and machinery is stimulated, inefficient workmen are 
excluded, the product is thereby increased, and the wealth of the coun- 
try is enhanced. Of course there is no absolute guaranty to the com- 
munity that articles of consumption may not be raised in price. 

At this point the authors introduce a statement which should be 
carefully considered in this country, where labor legislation is in its 
beginnings, especially in the newer manufacturing districts. English 
public opinion has reached a stage of education where the conditions 
essential to health and efficiency are not left to the will of employers 
nor to the struggle attending the higgling of a market. Law deter- 
mines not only the condition of the shop, but the length of hours for 
children, and, since 1847, of adult women in certain industries. By 
an act of 1893 this legislation was extended to protect adult men in 
the railway service. The decision of the Illinois courts on this prin- 
ciple would seem to be as antiquated as the Dred Scot decision. The 
writers believe that it will be as easy to give a physiological definition 
of a minimum living wage, to be enforced by law, as of a maximum 
day, and this radical doctrine is discussed with eminent ability. 
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Among trade-unionists there are conservatives, individualists, and 
collectivists, as among other c. izens. Therefore it is not wise for 
trade-union congresses to discuss the land question, municipalization 
of monopolies, and other problems about which they know no more 
than their fellow-citizens, and on which they cannot agree. 

Part III deals with “ Trade-Union Theory.” According to the 
ancient and rigid form of the wage-fund theory, there seemed to be no 
possibility of affecting the rate of wages by combination. It was a 
simple question of division: so much fund set apart for wages divided 
by the number of workmen, and the individual wage rate is found. 
This theory the authors examine in the light of recent economic dis- 
cussion, and conclude that it is definitely abandoned. In a similar 
way they criticise the use made of the population doctrine. In the 
present form of these theories they find nothing inconsistent with mod- 
erate trade-union claims, and they accept the verdict of economists as 
substantially valid. 

Under the head, ‘‘ Economic Characteristics of Trade-Unionism,” 
we find a critical estimate of the methods and regulations of the unions. 
The device of restriction of numbers is no longer much used, and is 
practically obsolete. It goes with the abandoned wage-fund theory ; 
it would prevent selection of the best workmen and would restrict the 
extension of business. The ease with which a man can pass from one 
occupation to another kills this device. The device of the common 
rule and minimum wage is more efficacious. Its tendency is to com- 
pel managers to select the more capable workmen. The parasitic trades 
are not only an obstacle to the unions, but a burden to society; for the 
incapable who are not supported by the wages of their calling must 
depend partly on charity. The minimum of support should be fixed by 
law and enforced by factory rules. These regulations will leave a 
residuum who cannot find any place in competitive industry, the unem- 
ployable. ‘These persons are already largely supported by alms or theft, 
and society must provide for them in a way which will remove them from 
the misery and ruin of their present situation and from the possibility 
of dragging down the capable and industrious wage-earners, who, with- 
out this dead weight about their necks, could take care of themselves. 
The unemployable would be collected in non-competing colonies, and 
their imperfect labor so directed that they could earn at least more for 
themselves than they are doing now. Mr. Charles Booth had some 
time since reached a similar conclusion. It would mean something 
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like slavery, but slavery is a social state relatively superior to that deep 
and brutal savagery in which so many of the “ submerged ” habitually 
live. Nothing in such treatment would stand in the way of restoring 
to liberty all who could be educated and trained to enjoy it without 
detriment to society. 

The frankly socialistic bias of the authors is not concealed, and it 
seems at places to color the reasoning. But the book as a whole bears 
every mark of honest, thorough, and highly intelligent investigation 
and statement. It is simply indispensable to a student of the labor 
movement in this century. C. R. HENDERSON. 


Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, 
D.D. A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1898. Pp. xii+ 336. $1.50. 


“Nort an introduction to soctology, but to its study” (p. 239). The 
book was prepared for three classes of inquirers: first, “the large 
class of professional men and other persons of culture whe have had 
no instruction in sociology, but are desirous of obtaining an idea of 
its nature and materials, and of pursuing its study privately ; second, 
students who have no sociology in their collegiate course, but realize 
that without it their education and their preparation for life are 
incomplete ; ¢hird, teachers of social science who desire a compend 
as the basis of their instruction, or who, while lecturing on sociology, 
want a manual in the hands of their students.” 

Every person who is teaching sociology, or proposing to teach it, 
ought to read this book. The fewer of the other two classes who get 
hold of it the better. The main subjects discussed are: I, “ The Genesis 
of the Idea of Society ;” II, “ Definition and Scope of Sociology ;” 
III, “ The Relation of Sociology to Other Social Disciplines ;” IV, 
“Division of Sociology ;” V, “The Principles of Society per se;” 
VI, “The Historica! Evolution of the Principles of Society ;” VII, 
“Sociological Ethics, or the Progress of Society ;” VIII, “ The 
Method in the Study of Sociology ;’’ IX, “Is Sociology a Science ?” 
X, “ The Sociological Study of the Age.” 

Dr. Stuckenberg’s view of sociology is sane and comprehensive. 
Hence its value for teachers. A person fit to teach sociology would 
profit by comparison of his own conception of the subject with that 
outlined in this volume. I protest, however, against so much begin- 
ning to get ready to prepare to commence, as a way of introducing 
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laymen to sociology. I particularly dissent from the author’s judg- 
ment that “ Such a volume as ts here offered ought to make more casy the 
introduction of this study into institutions where it ts now omitted” 
(preface). My opposition is purely pedagogical. Aften ten years’ 
experimentation with sociology as a subject for graduates and under- 
graduates, I am sure that it is folly and delusion to feed the latter on 
the kind of propedeutics contained in this book. Better omit soci- 
ology from college courses altogether than insert it in this form. I 
speak with confidence, because I began by committing the very error 
which I am now pointing out, and I learned its futility by experience. 
The only sociological instruction which can be made useful enough 
to undergraduates to justify displacement of time-tested subjects is 
drill upon definite sections of sociological problems by teachers suf- 
ficiently sure of themselves to keep most of this methodology out of 
sight." When the sociologists were locating the new territory, and 
at the same time trying to get it recognized by the colleges, they 
had nothing better to offer than this penumbral trigonometry. We 
can see now that it was a clear case of “silver and gold have I none, 
but such as I have give I unto thee.” Men are at present available 
who have had training which the pioneers lacked. They have organ- 
ized so much of this preliminary delimitation and procedure into their 
thinking that it is like the grammar of their mother tongue: they can 
observe it without discussing it, and they can gear it on to the work in 
hand. These men can introduce undergraduates to problems in soci- 
ology in such a way that some of the method may be taught incidentally, 
some will teach itself in the course of dealing with concrete material, 
and other parts of valid method will be demanded later by students 
after they have run against problems of method in a less arbitrary order. 
Methodology is psychologically, not logically, subject-matter for com- 
paratively late treatment. If it be exploited prematurely, the student 
gets the impression that sociology is merely a straining to create 
something out of nothing by formulating vacuity. To his mind it 
is very much like trying to perfect airships by plotting courses of navi- 
gation outside the earth’s atmosphere. 

The force of these observations will probably not be weakened by 
the fact that my own primary interest is in methodology, and, more 
than that, I find myself in hearty accord in the main with Dr. Stucken- 
berg’s conceptions of the scope and method of sociology. I am, 

* Vide JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, May, 1897, p. 847. 
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nevertheless, sure that the introduction of such a treatment of method 
into an undergraduate course would be ill-advised. 

The book contains many passages to which students may well be 
referred at different stages of more concrete study. The first chap- 
ter would serve the purpose with beginners that the author intended, 
though it turns out, upon close inspection, to be rather an @ prior? 
account of how the idea of society must have arisen than a report of 
the precise stages through which it actually did arise. The section 
on the definition of sociology is particularly clear (pp. 44-53). It is 
not so evident that the author has straightened out the relation of 
psychology to sociology (pp. 62 seg.). He rejects the division of 
sociology into “ static” and “dynamic” upon grounds which, so far 
as his statements go, are insufficient, to say the least (p. 107). His 
treatment of “ descriptive sociology” (p. 107) seems to me not well 
considered. He has, to be sure, such good company as Professors 
Ward and Giddings in declining to use that designation. Their 
grounds are not his, however, and are firmer than his. ‘The question, 
“What sociology is there to be described ?” shows that the author 
gives to the phrase curious connotations. Whether “ descriptive 
sociology” is properly within or without the limits of sociology is a 
question of innocent methodological gerrymander, after all. To assert 
that the phrase “ descriptive sociology” involves an absurdity requires 
the same assertion about the phrase “descriptive geography” in dis- 
tinction from physiography. If there is an absurdity here, it is in the 
psychology which supposes that we can generalize facts before we have 
any sort of descriptive analysis of the facts. Not so clear is the 
author’s use of the terms “society” and “societies” (p. 108 and 
chap. v). He certainly gets at his algebra of the principles of 
“society” by discussing “societies.” This is as it should be, but I 
am not able to make the two phases of the author’s conception quite 
coherent. 

The chapter on “ The Principles of Society” does not profess to 
produce any of them. It tells what their formal relations will be 
when we have some. Again my objection is pedagogical. There is 
too much of this formal element for beginners, while it is not carried 
far enough to join company with the specialists. If Dr. Stuckenberg 
pursues inquiries after “principles of society,” he will not be able to 
test them very searchingly without getting them placed within the 
categories “static” and “dynamic,” which he rejects. On pp. 154 
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and 159 the author proposes some subjects of inquiry which smack of 
reality. He touches serra firma when he says: “ This brings before 
us a fundamental problem of sociology: What is there in individuals 
which so adapts them to one another as to become the ground of asso- 
ciation?” ‘The last section in this book should be the first for begin- 
ners. The way to begin to study society is to begin. While Dr. Dike, 
Professor Henderson, and Small and Vincent have proposed some- 
what closer methods of studying a local community, Dr. Stuckenberg’s 
categories are surely inquisitive. Instead of trying to study sociology 
alone, after or even before entering on one of these local studies, how- 
ever, it would be wiser for beginners to get the help of a competent 
teacher, by correspondence if no other way is feasible, and thus save 
dissipation of effort. 

The book is profuse without being full. This is best illustrated in 
connection with the bibliographical references. These are strangely 
unassorted. In most cases a student who did not previously know how 
to place the books mentioned would find no help in sifting or 
arranging them in proper sequence. What excuse can be given for 
such a collocation as this (p. 93): “On historiography, ZLehrduch 
der historischen Methode, by Bernheim, is excellent. Kidd’s Soctal Evo- 


/ution is so well known as hardly to require special mention”! On 
pp. 263, 266, and 267 books are named among which a beginner would 
certainly need help in choosing. There are times and seasons, at anv 
rate, when one is more useful than another. Yet this is the sort of 
comment that accompanies the titles: 


References to works in the preceding pages may be a general guide. 
Every good sociological book refers to literature on the subject, and in this 
way the student can learn what to read. The different standpoints of sociolo- 
gists and the confusion reigning in their specialty make it difficult to say 
definitely what books are best. Scores can be recommended as valuable; but 
every one should be read critically(!!). They furnish important materials, 
zive excellent suggestions, and are very serviceable to independent thinkers. 
They will be found far more valuable as aids than as authorities. 


For further criticism of these platitudes I turn back to p. 42. At 
the close of the chapter on “The Genesis of the Idea of Society” 
there are several pages of references to authors, of which this is the 
last. The aim, it must be remembered, is to steer beginners. The 
following are mentioned in order: Barrier, Comte de Chabrun, 
Combes de Lestrade (whose name is misspelled, by the way), Dalle- 
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magne. For beginners’ purposes, the word rudéish will classify the 
quartette. Then follows DeGreef’s /xtroduction, which certainly marks 
a stage in the growth of sociology, but beginners need to be told 
where to place it and what is most useful in it. After this come Letour- 
neau (name also misspelled), Schaeffle (Bau und Leben), and then the four 
sociological books of Gumplowicz. For beginners these latter would be 
equally useful, to all intents and purposes, if they were together what 
a printer’s error has made of the Rassenkampff, viz., a treatise on the 
horse contest. Next in order is Simmel’s Ueder sociale Differenzicrung, 
the most abstruse of Simmel’s sociological monographs, and, so far as 
I know, untranslated. If Simmel is to be mentioned to beginners, why 
not name “ The Problem of Sociology,” published in the Annads of the 
American Academy? Just below, the list continues: ‘“ Ward, Dynamic 
Sociology, and the two volumes by Bascom, Sociology and Social Theory.” 
The former of Bascom’s books has not even a third-cousinly relation 
to methodology of any sort, and mention of either in such company is 
bathos. The next book named is truly said to be for beginners, but 
why single out that reference when the whole volume is for begin- 
ners? The paragraph concludes with the safe but not sufficient 
propositions : “J#troduction to Sociology, by Arthur Fairbanks, contains 
a valuable bibliography. A complete system is aimed at by Professor 
Giddings in Principles of Sociology.” 

All this is a jumble where there should be systematic discrimina- 
tion. The book may well confirm respect for Dr. Stuckenberg as a 
thinker, but it will not strongly commend his judgment as a teacher. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 


Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Warp. New York: Mac- 
millan’s, 1898. Pp. xii+301. 

UNDER this well-chosen titke Mr. Ward has collected the twelve 
papers published by him in the first two volumes of this Journal. The 
book falls into two parts— Part I, “Social Philosophy,” dealing wiih 
the boundaries of sociology, and Part II, “Social Science,” dealing 
with its main features. 

Professor Ward’s great scientific knowledge enables him to locate 
and characterize social phenomena in the general scheme of cosmic 
evolution with a rare precision and clearness. His placement of soci- 
ology among the sciences is consequently of classic excellence. Of 
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late years we have had much running of boundary lines by men who 
knew nothing outside of social sciences. Mr. Ward’s encyclopedic 
equipment enables him to brush aside dreary discussions of ’ologies, 
and to mark off the sets of phencmena with which the ’ologies deal. 
It is astonishing how easy and even popular the questions of frontier 
become when handled by a master. 

Of the six chapters that serve to disengage the science from its 
neighboring sciences, the “‘ Relatton of Sociology to Anthropology ”’ 
is the best. Here a firm line is drawn between animal and human 
societies by emphasizing the rationality of the latter. Everything that 
is being done to bring to light the processes of socialization and con- 
trol contradicts the easy-going theory that actual society is a spontane- 
ous product due to the social instincts of men. 

At a moment when Tarde, Simmel, Le Bon, and Giddings are 
formulating principles that, being neither political, jural, ethical, nor 
economic, earn the distinctive title of “sociological,” it is well to be 
reminded of the inclusive nature of the science. Mr. Ward does not 
regard sociology as an abstract science, pursuing some one principle 
like imitation or consciousness of kind through all its manifestations, 
but as a concrete science, dealing exhaustively with a great order of 
phenomena. It is an o/ogy, not an zcs. It is not the fellow but the 
synthesis of the special social sciences such as politics or political 
economy. 

In Part II the idea of forces is strongly marked by such terms as 
“social mechanics,” ‘social genesis,” “static,” “dynamic.” The 
author has been criticised for coining such technical terms as “ genet- 
ics,” “telics,” ‘ telesis,” but I doubt not the public will soon take 
kindly to these much-needed words. One who resorts to these six 
chapters for light on the latest topics of discussion will be disappointed. 
Peculiarly equipped as he is for the essentially philosophical questions, 
as to the place and purpose, the scope and divisions of sociology, Mr. 
Ward has properly refused to be drawn aside by special studies on the 
behavior of crowds, the laws of imitation, or the forms of association. 

Certain of the author’s positions will not pass unchallenged. He 
regards desires as the only true social forces. But suggestion is a 
great transforming agent when it results in imitations that lift the 
social plane to the level of some invention or initiative. What Tarde 
called “extra-logical imitation” is not easily placed in Mr. Ward’s 
classification. Moreover, his psychology is so individualistic as to 
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give scarce room enough for the réle of suggestion and the direct 
influence of strong personalities in the progress of society. 

Perhaps too much stress is laid on government as guardian of col- 
lective interests and agent of progress. Surely the ideals and aims 
that come to reside in the church, the organization of science, the 
republic of letters, and many voluntary associations, are real safe- 
guards of the collective welfare and forces of progress. Nor can gov- 
ernment be clearly set off from other forms of association by its power 
of control. While it alone can apply physical coercion, the ideals, 
standards, and values that are gradually elaborated in religion, art, or 
literature certainly constrain individuals in the common interest, and 
constitute cases of “ collective telesis.” 

But while the lines are not quite so clear to us as to him, the dis- 
tinctions Mr. Ward draws in the dynamic department of social science 
will last. In this work he has formulated the principles of his sys- 
tem more cautiously and justly than ever before, and thereby guaran- 
teed them a new measure of influence. The book should be in the 
hands of every mature student of society. 


EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Association.—The scope, methods, and results of the 
work of the Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Association are briefly outlined in a pamphlet 
issued by the association (Baltimore, 1897). Its object, according to the constitution, 
is “to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of those who are in prisons or 
lately discharged therefrom,” but the association has gone farther in securing meas- 
ures for the prevention of crime. Since its organization in 1869 there has been 
secured, largely through the efforts of the association, the separation of the sexes in 
jails and almshouses and the removal of children from them; the act giving judges 
discretion to suspend sentence in certain cases; the act against female sitters in con- 
cert saloons; the act prescribing the sale of cigarettes to minors ; the abolishment of 
“the magistrate fee system, with its pernicious features, and great burden on the 
taxpayers by overcrowding the jails, through commitments on trivial charges, in order 
to secure the fee for every arrest made.” 


The Essential Nature of Religion.—“Re/igion isa substitute in the rational 
world for instinctin the subrational world.” Much has been superadded to the origi- 
nal nucleus, and belongs to it in the sense of having been produced by it. 

Along with the individual mind which worked egotistically for the individual's 
end worked, subconsciously, what may be properly called a collective or social mind, 


warning against danger and authoritatively inhibiting all race-destroying actions. “A 
new device, analogous in many respects to instinct on the lower plane, was [thus] 
gradually developed and perfected fart passu with the reason on the higher plane. 
This device was religion.” 

“After the appearance of reason upon the scene, passion not certainly having 
diminished, but having continued to increase, the new power of gratifying passion only 
served to multiply the dangers that beset the triumphant legatees of this rich heritage. 
The very method by which intellect works, far too rapid to give time for the develop- 
ment of instincts, precluded for all future time the employment of this safeguard. 
A new safeguard must be found commensurate with the forces to be held in check, 
otherwise the fate of the majority of its predecessors must await the dominant race. 
Religion, in the primitive and fundamental sense in which the term is here employed, 
was such a safeguard.” 

The religious sentiment must be distinguished from its product. The sense of race 
safety is its very kernel. The conception of religion produced the appropriate 
institution. “Religion as an institution is a different thing from religion as an idea. 
The institution arose, like all other human institutions, as a product of the social forces 
brought into equilibrium for the storage and economical expenditure of social energy.” 

“In the great dualism of life, religion is the champion of function against feeling, 
of the race against the individual. It is race reason working for function against 
individual reason working for feeling. It represents the primordial conservatism of 
mankind.” It represents the race and the future; it denies the claims of feeling and 
demands sacrifice. “It deals with function, not feeling, and simply serves Dame 
Nature in her great cosmic scheme of preserving, perpetuating, and increasing life. 
If to these be added the perfectionment of living beings, this is only because such 
perfectionment is a means to the supremeend. It has no reference to the deepening or 
heightening of the quality of sentiment. Anything in existing religions that seems to 
contradict this statement is something superadded to religion itself — some late graft 
upon the original stock — and belongs to a modern period.” 
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This may seem to be ethics. It needs to be stated that ethics is wholly concerned 
with feeling, while religion is wholly concerned with function. “ Pleasure and pain 
furnish the only basis for a moral quality, while religion has nothing to do with 
pleasure and pain, but is solely devoted to the maintenance of life.” — LESTER F. WARD, 
International Journal of Ethics, January, 1898. 


Catholic Codperation in Charity. — “The primary object of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society is the edification and advancement of the spiritual welfare of its own 
members, while the means to be employed in securing that object are prayer and 
practical works of mercy and charity.” 

“Tt is the fashion of Catholic charity to act, while learning theories, when the 
needs of suffering humanity demand relief and remedy.” This should be supple- 
mented by a methodical investigation of social conditions, in order that the relief may 
have more social efficiency. 

Action should be based upon knowledge. Knowledge of real facts can be obtained 
only through cordial and active coéperation which such other organizations of a public 
and semi-public character as may be operating inthe field of charity. 

“While I would not advocate any direct affiliation with the charitable departments 
of other religious denominations, yet, where they are all codrdinated and operate 
under the auspices of civic bodies, for the purpose of bringing into cooperation all of 
the philanthropic forces of a municipality, then would I say, work with them hand in 
hand, and, while not departing from our own particular sphere or field of action, yet, 
at the same time, rendering to our dissenting brethren such assistance as we can, and 
receiving in return therefor the benefit of valuable knowledge necessary for the intelli- 
gent conduct of our own work.” 

“The Society of St. Vincent de Paul has become a quasi-public body, and it 
behooves its members to so conduct their work that no harm or injury shall occur to 
the public in general, because of indiscriminate almsgiving by its members.” It 
should willingly, cordially, and enthusiastically join hands, as did Cardinal Manning, 
with organized charity for the elimination of pauperism.— TIMOTHY S. HURLEY, 
The Charities Review, December, 1897. 


The Fundamental Laws of Anthropo-Sociology. — “Anthropology is des- 
tined to revolutionize the political and social sciences as radically as bacteriology has 
revolutionized the science of medicine.” Economics confines its scope to only one 
phase—and that only a secondary phase—of social development. Anthropology 
furnishes a scientific explanation of the historical development of civilizations, by 
showing them to depend upon the processes of biological evolution.” 

The two ethnic elements which predominate in Europe are lomo Europeus and 
Homo Alpinus. “In the south of Europe diverse secondary elements are mingled 
with these two principal races.” They have been called the Mediterranean type. 
“In the hierarchy of races the first place must be given to Homo Europeus (the doli- 
chocephalic-blond or so-called Aryan), while Homo Alpinus (the brachycephalic type ) 
and the Mediterranean probably rank in the order named.” 

1. Law of the distribution of wealth.—‘“In countries inhabited jointly by Homo 
Europeus and Homo Alpinus, the former element possesses more than its proportionate 
share of wealth.” 

2. Law of altitudes. — “In regions inhabited jointly by Homo Europeus and Homo 
Alpinus, the former is concentrated in the lower levels.” 

3. Law of the localization of cities. — “ Important cities’are almost always located in 
dolichocephalic regions or in the least brachycephalic parts of brachycephalic 
regions.” 

4. Law of urban indices. —“ The cephalic index of urban populations is lower than 
that of surrounding rural populations.” 

5. Law of emigration. —“In a population in process of dissociation by displace- 
ment, it is the less brachycephalic element which emigrates.” 

6. Law of marriages. —“ The cephalic index of children of parents from two dif- 
ferent regions is lower than the average between the indices of these regions.” 
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This law may be stated in accordance with our verification of it in the following 
form: “ The dolichocephalic members of a community are more apt than the brachy- 
cephalic members to choose their spouses outside of the residents of their own birth- 

»lace.” 

7. Law of the concentration of the dolichoids.—“In the dissociation of the ele- 
ments of population the migratory elements are attracted to the centers of doli- 
chocephaly.” Migrants belong to the dolichoid element. Cities and the more fertile 
regions are populated by dolichoids. That which attracts the second dolichoid is 
that which attracts the first. “It is the more intense desire, characteristic of Homo 
Luropeus, for an active and influential career and for a cultivated life.” 

8. Law of urban elimination. —“ Urban life acts as an agency of selection in 
favor of the dolichoids and destroys or rejects the most brachycephalic elements.” 

9. Law of stratification. —“ The cephalic index is lower and the proportion of 
dolichocephalic greater among the higher classes than among the lower classes in each 
community.” 

10. Law of the intellectual classes.—“Among intellectual workers the absolute 
dimensions of the head, and particularly the breadth, are greater than the average.” 

11. Law of epochs. —“ Since prehistoric times the cephalic index has everywhere 
and constantly tended to increase.” The length of the head has tended, and still 
tends, to decrease and the breadth in general to increase. 

“ The laws enumerated above are obviously closely connected and tend to merge 
one into another. It appears that they may properly be regarded as the detailed and 
partial statements of various phases of one general law, formulated by Closson and 
designated by him as the 

12. Law of Lapouge, viz., the law of ‘he greater activity of Homo Europaus.”— 
GEORGES PACHER DE LAPOUGE, 7he Journal of Political Economy, December, 1897. 


The Study of the Negro Problems. — “A social problem is a failure of an 
organized social group to realize its group ideals, through the inability to adopt a cer 
tain desired line of action to given conditions of life.” It is ever a relation between 
conditions and action, and varies as they vary. Hence social problems change, develop, 
and grow. 

“Given any fixed condition or fact—a river Nile,a range of Alps, an alien 
race, or a national idea —and problems of society will at every stage of advance 
group themselves about it. All social growth means a succession of social problems — 
they constitute growth, they denote that laborious and often baffling adjustment of 
action and condition which is the essence of progress.” 

Negro problems are evinced by the fact that a definitely segregated mass of eight 
millions of Americans do not wholly share the national life of the people and are not 
an integral part of the social body. “ The points at which they fail to be incorporated 
into this group life constitute the particular negro problems, which can be divided 
into two distinct but correlated parts, depending on two facts : 

“‘ First — Negroes do not share the full national life, because as a mass they have 
not reached a sufficiently high grade of culture. 

“‘ Secondly —They do not share the full national life, because there has always 
existed in America a conviction — varying in intensity, but always widespread — that 
people of negro blood should not be admitted into the group life of the nation, no 
matter what their condition might be. The mass of this race does not reach the social 
standards of the nation with respect to economic condition, mental training, and social 
efficiency. 

“The great deficiency of the negro, however, is his small knowledge of the art of 
organized social life — that last expression of human culture. His development in 
group life was abruptly broken off in the slave ship, directed into abnormal channels, 
and dwarfed by the Black Codes, and suddenly wrenched anew by the Emancipation 
Proclamation. He finds himself, therefore, peculiarly weak in that nice adaptation of 
individual life to the life of the group which is the essence of civilization.” 

Negro problems differ from all others in the fact that they are complicated by a 
peculiar environment, the essential element of which consists in the widespread 
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conviction among Americans that no persons of negro descent shal] become constitu- 
ent members of the social body. 

Therefore, “ before we can begin to study the negro intelligently, we must realize 
definitely that not only is he affected by all the varying social forces that act on any 
nation at his stage of advancement, but that in addition to these there is reacting upon 
him the mighty power of a peculiar and unusual social environment which affects to 
some extent every other social force.” The negro must be studied as a social group 
and this in his peculiar social environment.—W. E. B. DuBots, Annads of the Ameri- 
can Academy, January, 1898. 


The Tendencies and the Actual State of Sociology.— Sociology is working 
a radical renovation of the philosophical and juridical sciences. It has availed itself 
of the progress made in historic, philological, economic, and natural sciences, transform- 
ing them and itself, organizing them and itself. It may be objected that a science in 
process of formation cannot be a useful guide. Whoever reads all the works of con- 
temporary sociologists will note many defects, such as the heaping up of details of little 
or no importance, the harping on a few strings, vague generalities, reasoning by anal- 
ogy, etc. There is a naturalistic tendency to indentify biology and zodlogy with 
sociology. There is an ethnological tendency which has done good service, but has 
generalized too arbitrarily. The psychological tendency has prevailed in Germany 
especially. With a broad basis of truth it wanders off to an indefinite distance from 
the facts it has to explain; it also makes grave errors by exaggerating the share of 
mental forces in social phenomena. Such one-sidedness is the common fault of sociolo- 
gists. For instance, Combes de Lestrade, Coulanges, and recently Kidd regard reli- 
gion as the pedestal of the social edifice, while Marx, Loria, de Greef, Asturaro, and 
Labriola see only economic production. The interdependence of causes is not sufficiently 
recognized. There is crying need for a liberal school or college of sociology, which 
shall teach more critical methods, proper use of synthesis, which shall weigh and com- 
pare the results of different sciences and cautiously and impartially organize and unify 
sociology.— FRANCESCO COSENTINI, “Le tendenze e lo stato attuale della sociologia, 
Esigenza di un metodo critico,” Za Scienza Sociale, January-February, 1898. 


Advanced School of Social Science. — Sociology, though newly named, has 
long been cultivated in Italy, so that the ground was already prepared and thinkers 
predisposed to modern investigations in this line. Broad as this scientific movement 
has been in Italy, it has not escaped the defects of contemporaneous sociology. One- 
sided views, over-fondness for systematizing, hasty syntheses, forced analogies, reason- 
ing about vague generalities, show the uncertainty and rudimentary state of the new 
science. This uncertainty appears to increase from the divergent views of psycholo- 
gists, ethnologists, and biologists, of optimists and pessimists, of spiritualists and 
materialists, according to the greater importance given to the religious, or the ethnic, 
or the juridic, or the economic factor in social evolution. In such chaos sociology 
needs critical direction. It should take account of the different characters of the 
social phenomenon, not presuppose universal identity. It should profit by the results 
of single social sciences and should systematize these results without being swayed by 
preconceptions or partisan feeling. Thus only is a unified science of human society 
possible. It is proposed to establish such a school at Milan. Its character is to be 
purely scientific, free from partisan politics. Every tendency and branch of sociology 
is to be taught freely, not as propaganda, but with scientific criteria and methods. 
Every theory which starts from an objective examination of social phenomena may 
contribute some truth. The school is to offer to young men of secondary schools and 
universities a complement to their scholastic studies and to serve for the education of 
citizens, giving clear explanations of social movements, of historic causes, and of the 
consequences of various social theories. The instruction under the head of general 
sociology will be in general sociology, philosophy of history, history of social theories, 
history of social institutions, history of civilization ; under the head of auxiliary social 
sciences will be palethnology, anthropology, ethnology, demography, statistics, politi- 
cal economy, philosophy of law, criminal sociology, pelitical science, science of reli- 
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gions, science of language, social psychology, social ethics, pedagogy, zxsthetics. 
Others may be added, such as the science of finance, labor legislation, history of diplo- 
macy, civil law, etc. The instruction will be largely in the evening, that citizens 
may profit by it. Twenty professors have already agreed to give regular courses as 
soon as the school is organized, prominent among them Novicow. The instructors 
are to be of twoclasses, “regular” and “ free.” The “regular” instructors are appointed 
by the directors and chosen from distinguished men. “Free” instructors may be any 
who by their academic degrees or published work warrant the directors in permitting 
them to give, with or without pay, a well-outlined course. Any citizens interested 
may attend as “hearers.” Regular students, 7. ¢., those purposing to take a diploma, and 
“hearers ’’ may be admitted without any scholastic diploma. There shall be a council 
of directors composed of all the regular professors and of ten members annually elected, 
both “ hearers " and supporters of the school having a vote. This council will direct 
the publications of the school, engage instructors, and see that courses are regular and 
in harmony with the aim of the school. The funds are to be derived from gifts and 
from entrance and examination fees. Eminent Italian and foreign sociologists, who 
cannot give complete courses, will be invited to give Sunday lectures. Annual con- 
gresses will also be arranged. The school will publish an annual and a bulletin giving 
reports of the school, courses, etc., and a “ Biblioteca” containing dissertations of pro- 
fessors and students.— La DiIREZIONE, Za Scienza Sociale, January-February, 1898. 


Sociology Applied to Politics; Social Theories and Russian Conditions 
— Gumplowicz (Sociologre und Politik) maintains that “ politics must become a science, 
based on natural laws,” and that “ political practice that does not recognize these 
laws leads to an aimless dissipation of social forces.” The following relates to his. 
treatment of two important contemporary European questions: “ The relation of 
western Europe to Russia, and the relation of the Germans to the Slavonic peoples.” 
Gumplowicz holds that there is an inherent opposition between Russian civilization 
and that of western Europe, and that the latter must stand as a unit against the 
aggressions of the former. Despotism, or lack of popular participation in govern- 
ment, is attributed to Russia. But in western continental Europe there are enormous 
fluctuations in the popular participation in government. During long periods it was 
not known and now it often means only class participation. In Russia there was the 
greatest participation of the people in the government up to the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. The abolition of Russian representation and the rise of a dis- 
tinct ruling class was an inevitable result of the western influence felt at this period. 
Russian society is not prone to despotism. In both the movements, represented by 
the western party and the “ Slavophiles,” representation has a prominent place. But 
the faults of western national representation are clearly seen by the government, and 
the evolution of a new form of representation of different interests is looked for in 
Russia similar to that proposed by such men as Ahrens, de Greef, and Ward. The 
real distinction between Russia and western Europe is that “the necessity of a strong 
government is, without doubt, more keenly felt in Russia; the preéminence of aristoc- 
racy in all the functions of political and social life is more remarkable in the West, 
notwithstanding all its professed love for equality; finally, the antithesis of the classes 
is stronger in western Europe than in Russia.” These differences are readily explained 
historically, and by no means serve as a reproach to Russia. The second question, 
“The relation of the Germans to the Slavs is determined by great economical and 
intellectual currents, lasting a thousand years,” the component elements being, (1) 
“The feeling of a superiority, rooted in success and in a fuller development,” on the 
part of the Germans. “This feeling leads to the presumption that the Slavs are a 
race of minor intellectual capacity, and this latter in its turn justifies injustices to the 
Slavs.” (2) “The overproduction of population, industry, and capital, which seek an 
issue and find it most conveniently in the neighboring Slavonic countries.” The 
Slavonic world ununited is too feeble to resist aggression without Russia’s help, and 
hence the prevalence of pan-Slavistic sentiment. The same tendencies are found 
among the Italians, the Germans, the Americans (the Monroe doctrine), and even the 
Latins and the Teutons. “ Political and economic conceptions cannot be confounded 
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with scientific truths; they are only the efforts of the human mind to bring into order 
the real political and economic conditions. From this point of view it is quite evident 
how pernicious must be the transfer of political and economic conceptions from one 
region into another quite different one.”—F. SIGEL, Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, March, 1898. 


Industriai Insurance.— There are over eight millions of industrial policies in 
force in the United States, amounting to over a thousand millions of dollars, as the 
result of the experience of twenty years. There is evidently a popular demand for 
small insurances. In England a single company, the Prudential, has fairly met this 
demand. In this country the conditions are somewhat different, due to greater terri- 
torial extent, smaller comparative population, and the division into states with sepa- 
rate legislative bodies. As a result there have been innumerable coéperative and 
assessment and fraternal societies, most of them short-lived. “ Industrial insurance 
is an effort to provide safe, small insurances on scientific principles for the great mass 
of the people.” Its application involves many difficulties and intricate details which 
are being worked out by the companies. Weekly payments of premiums, though an 
expensive method, have been found to be a necessity. I, The mortality question. 
Industrial mortality is considerably higher than the general mortality, due to the fact 
that industrial insurance in this country reaches only the working people in cities, 
among whom the rate of mortality is high. This accounts for the expensiveness of 
industrial insurance. II, The question of child insurance. The evidence shows that 
“the mortality of insured children is less than the general child mortality.” Child 
insurance does no harm to the children, ‘“ The system is a family insurance system, 
purely burial insurance at the earlier ages, life and even investment insurance at the 
later ages.” III, The expense ratio of industrial insurance is necessarily high on 
account of the very nature of the business, dealing as it does with a large number of 
policies, small premiums, and collections at frequent intervals. IV, Effort is made so 
to regulate the method of compensation of agents that lapses may be prevented. 
Lapses are a source of loss rather than gain to the companies. V, “Lapsed policy- 
holders are treated with the utmost liberality.” In case of lapse after five years they 
may receive a paid-up policy. Within a year after lapse the payment of arrears 
secures reinstatement. Other methods are also provided to secure the policy-holder 
from loss through lapse. VI, The surplus no longer goes to the stockholder to any 
great extent. It is either distributed to the policy-holders in the form of premiums or 
held for their protection. Codperation on the part of those working among the poor 
with the industrial companies would be mutually advantageous, especially in two 
directions: (1) “If any charitable worker finds an individual case of hardship by 
reason of the policy-holder having fallen on evil times or been ill-treated by an agent, 
he will confer a favor on the company by communicating the circumstances.” (2) 
“Much good can be done by an effort to reduce the sick and death expenses of the 
insured, so as to save for the survivors as much of the death claim paid as possible.” — 
HALEY FIskkE, Charities Review, March, 1898. 


Anthropological Data in Sociology.—Gumplowicz finds the origin of society 
in an hypothesis. Society and social. laws are born, he writes, from the struggle of 
the weak against the strong. The state springs from the subjection of one group to 
another. He assumes polygenism, humanity composed of an infinite number of hetero- 
geneous elements or primitive tribes. He invokes Vogt, Virchow, Kollmann, V. 
Hoelder, and Passavant to justify his theory; but Virchow and Kollmann are mono- 
genists, and the others are far from maintaining that different facial or cranial types 
indicate primitive heterogeneous tribes. If the polygenism of Gumplowicz has no 
natural basis, if it is a fantastic notion not even clear to the author, it can not be the 
foundation of sociology. He has no clear conception of his polygenism. He does 
not explain whether by “innumerable primitive tribes” he means species of one or 
more animal genera, or whether they are groups that happen to be born far apart, or 
races, or peoples produced by mixture of races. The polygenism supported by 
Morton, Agassiz, and others, though disputable, has a scientific basis in implying a 
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group-relationship not admitted by Gumplowicz. Facts do not sustain his theory. 
To be enemies races or peoples need not be strangers to each other or heterogeneous ; 
the bitterest enmity often exists between the groups most closely related, because they 
compete on the same ground and for the same things. The ethnic names quoted by 
Gumplowicz do not indicate different races, but simply location. In Italy the Latins, 
Sabines, Volscians, etc., he calls heterogeneous, but anthropological analysis shows 
them to be of one stock. Again, when two ethnic stocks come together they may 
fuse without struggle. I am a polygenist, but my polygenism is founded on such 
facts and laws as serve to classify in zodlogy. I cannot yet tell the number of human 
species, nor clearly their characteristics. I have tried to establish two species, the 
Eurafrican and Eurasian. ‘The first extends from the center of Africa to the extreme 
south of Europe ; the second occupies the mountains of central Asia and a great part 
of Europe, partly pure and partly mixed with the first. Study and observation along 
the Mediterranean show that, contrary to Gumplowicz, from one race have come very 
different varieties, and that groups closely akin have fallen upon one another fiercely 
for the dominion of the great sea. Later changes, such as those after the fall of the 
Roman empire and those today in Europe, are not to be regarded as struggles of 
races as commonly interpreted. It can be shown that France is an amalgamation of 
as many elements as the Austrian empire, with this important difference that there 
has been in France a fusion of languages as well. The sociologist must study anthro- 
pological data without preconceived theories, if he is to know the origin of social 
laws.—G., SERGI, “I dati antropologici in sociologia,” Rivista Jtaliana di Sociologia, 


January, 1898. 


Political and Municipal Legislation in 1897.—In the suffrage, legislative 
steps towards the adoption of an educational qualification were taken in 1897 in Del- 
aware, North Dakota, and Connecticut. A constitutional amendment making voting 
compulsory ‘has been submitted to the people by the legislature of North Dakota. 
Woman suffrage failed in Nevada; it will soon be voted upon bythe people in Oregon 
and South Dakota. New laws, or amendments to former laws, intended to improve 
the party primaries, were made in California, Wisconsin, Delaware, and Missouri. 
The tendency in recent years of modifying the Australian ballot system, so as to be 
able more easily to vote the “ party” ticket, has been continued in 1897 by the acts of 
New Hampshire, Nevada, and Wyoming. Party lines are also strengthened by the 
law passed last year in five states forbidding a candidate’s name appearing upon more 
than one ticket. Corrupt-practices acts were passed by Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
Nebraska. All of these include provisions forbidding contributions by corporations to 
political parties. Indiana now gives the right to any political party of “polling” 
before elections, z. ¢., demanding of citizens their electoral qualifications. A thorough- 
going constitutional amendment, providing for the popular initiative and referendum, 
has been submitted to popular vote in North Dakota. Nebraska has passed a law 
making this principle in local matters; and something of the same thing has been 
passed in California and Minnesota. The civil-service merit principle has been 
attacked the past year by the “ practical” politicians with especial violence. It was 
defeated by popular vote in Maryland. Governor Black weakened the law in New 
York. The legislative session in California it is proposed to divide in two sessions 
with an interval between. No new bill can be proposed in the second without consent 
of a three-fourths vote. Much legislation has taken place concerning the granting of 
municipal franchises, particularly tending to safeguard the granting and to prevent 
long grants. Pennsylvania placed a tax upon the employment of alien labor. Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Nevada, Michigan, Tennessee, and North Dakota made advances 
in the checking of contracting convict labor; many states took steps in the line of the 
principle of parole, and indefinite sentences. Arkansas arranged for a state railroad, 
the state not to be financially responsible, but supported by local contributions. New, 
or enlarged, inheritance-tax laws were passed by Montana, Connecticut, and Pennsy!- 
vania. Rather radical income-tax systems were adopted by both North Carolina and 
South Carolina.— E. D. DURAND, Anmmals of the American Academy for Political and 


Soctal Sciences, March, 1898. 
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Doane, NAR., Mr. 

Philosoph La d’hier et celle d’au- 
jourd’hui, Jacob RMM., 

de Gournay, Alf. des 
Cilleuls, RéfS., F. 16. 

Lessons from Ruskin, C. S. Devas, EcJ 

Distribution & exchange, A. Marshall, Weep Mr. 

Das Adam Smith Problem, I, II, August Oucken, 
Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, Ja.-F. 

Henry ow S & his economic system, W. A. 
Scott, 

Ilusionisten u. Realisten in der Nationalékono- 
mie, I, II, Julius be Zeistschrift fiir Social - 
wissenschaft, Ja.-F. 

Political Science: La liberta politica, G. Rossig- 
noli, RISS., Mr. 

Postal Reform: Need of postal reform, E. F. Loud, 
NAR., Mr. 

Primaries; Reform of primaries, GM., Mr. 
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Profit Sharing: Die Gewinnbeteiligung, ihr Ein- 
fluss auf den Unternehmergewinn und auf die 
Beziehungen zwischen Arbeiter und Arbeitsge- 
ber, Rudolf Einhauser, ZGS., 54: 1. 

Property: see Inheritance. 

Railroads: Decade of federal railway regulation, 
H. C. Adams, Atlantic Monthly, Ap 

Prejudice against railroads, C. M. Depew, GM., 
Mr. 

Government purchase of the Swiss railroads, 
J. R. Macdonald, RRN., Ap. 

Railroad accidents, H. G. Prout, Sanitarian, Ap. 

State regulation of railroads, H. P. Robinson, 
NAR., Ap. 

Zur Schweizer Volksabstimmung iiber die Eisea- 
Zeitschrift fiir Socialwis- 
senschaft, Mr. 

Referendum: see Legislation, Direct. 

Religion: Early es of the Hindus, H. W. 
Magonn, BS., Ap. 

Differentia of Christianity, John Robinson, CoR. 

Rent: Le livre 3 du “Capital” de Marx et la 
théorie de la rente fonciere, AJS., 4:1. 

Rutland: see Cities. 

Russia: Die wirtschaftliche Lage Russlands, C. 
Ballod, JGV., 22: 1. 

Sanitary Science: Suggestions upon hygiene & 
diet for the pulmonary invalid, Sanitarian, Mr. 

See also Domestic. 

Savings Banks: Savings banks & thrift, H. W. 
Wolff, ChOR,, F. 

Proper disposal of sewage, C. E. Grun- 

sy, Sanitarian, Ap. 

Sexes: Relation of = to primative control, W. J. 
Thomas, AJS., My. 

Shipping : Ship-building as a productive aiony 
in Great Britain, James McKechnie, EM., 

Socialism: Le soot isme dans le clergé, Kedeé 
Bernard, JEc., F. 15. 

Essai d’ et de critique de quelques 
a du marxisme, Benedetto Croce, DS.., 

r 

Victor ae as a out of progress, B. O. 
Flower, Time, Mr. 

Commissioner Harris’ statistics & socialism, A., 


Sociology: Les mceurs ales la fin du 
moyen-age, Albert Ba éfS., Mr. rt. 

*Le tendenze e lo stato della sociologia ; 
esigenza di un metodo critico, La Cosentini, La 
Scienza Sociale, Ja. (AJS., My.) 

I in sociologia, RIS., Ja. 
(AJS 

Ueber Zociziphitosophie, Paul von Lilienfeld, 
Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, F 

I! principio dell’ utile nell’ etica sociale e nel 
dritto, G. Marchesini, La Scienza Sociaie, Ja. 

Solidarité sociale, Vilfredo Pareto, 

Pages de sociologie préhistorique, Elisée fhediea, 

The social question hp the light of philosophy, 
Emil Reich, IJE., a 

Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie, 
Friedrich Ratzel, Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissen- 
schaft, Ja, 

Ne? of social groups, Georg Simmel, II, 
A 

Social control, XIII, E. A. Ross, A = My. 

a applied to politics, F. Sigel, ‘AP., 


politique sociale, Ernest Solvey, 


AIS., 
Wesen zhuigabe der Sociologie, Ludwig 
Socialphilosophie, S. R. 
ie organische ia ie, tein- 
ois sociales. Opposition ‘arde, 
RMM., M. : 


Communita e societa, F. Tonnies, La Scienza 
Sociale, Ja. 

L’état mentale d’Auguste Comte, II, III, G. 
Dumas, RPh., F. & Ap 

L’anthropo-sociologie, Leon Winiarski, DS., Mr. 

= sur la mécanique sociale, Winiarski, RPh., 


Socioloey, Christian: Les patriarches bibliques, 
III, Ph. Champault, SS., F. 
Modern social reform & old Christian ideas, L. G. 
Powers, YR., F. 
Spain: Mouvement social: Espagne, RIS., F. 
See also Cuba. 
Statistics: Foreign labor statistics critcised, GM., 


Ap. 

Hauptergebnisse der Berufszihiung im Deut- 
schen Reich vom 14. Juni 1895, JNS., Ja. 

Die Zah] der riémischen unter Augustus, 
Eduard Meyer, JNS., 

Die deutsche Berufs- Betriebszahlung vom 
14. Juni 1895, von Scheel, JNS., 

Strikes: Die Friedensbedingungen ay britischen 
Maschinenbauerausstandes von 1897-98, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, Mr. 

La greve des mécaniciens et |’évolution ouvriere 
en Angleterre, Tom Mann, ReS., Mr. 

Ausstand der britischen Maschinenbauer, Alex. 
Tille, Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, Mr. 

Sweating: Das Sweatingsystem in den Vereinigten 
Staaten, Florence Kelley, ASG., 12: 2. 

Tariff: Protection for manufactures in new coun- 
tries, R. Giffen, EcJ., Mr. 

Decay of Cobdenism, J. P. Young, NAR., Ap. 

— Massachusetts tax report, A. C. Mil er, 

Mr. 

Les impots contre les congrégations et les asso- 
ciations religieuses, “ie Sablemont, RéfS., 
Mr, 1. 

Incidence of taxation in the United States, C, P. 
Sanger, 

Trades Unions: see Labor. 

Tramps: Rapport de la rre section sur la 
du vagabondage, J. de mg tag RPe., M. 

L’évolution du vagabondage, L. Riviere, RPe. * 


a 
Tone & the labor colony, A. F. Weber, Chau- 
tauquan, Mr, 
Trusts: Their causes & the remedy, A., Mr. 
United States: Foreign influence in American 
politics, W. J. Bryan, A., Ap 
American revolution, H. L. One rood, PSQ., Mr. 
Our future on the Pacific, G. W. Melville, NAR., 
Mr. 
See also Armies, Constitution, Consuls, Cuban 
Question, Navies. 
Vacant- Lot Cultivation : 
Vacant- — cultivation, F. W. Speirs & others, 
ChR., Ap. 
Pingree potato culture & its effects on business, 
+» Mr. 
Variation: On p A in the study of variation, 
W. Bateson, S J 
Study variations Taylor, NS., Ap. 
Votin tarly history of in England, 
Charlies ross, AHR.., 
Wheat: see Food, 
Women: Problem of occupation nd college women, 
Kate H. Claghorn, EdR., 
Boarding homes & clubs ee working women, 
Mary 5S. Fergusson, DDL., 
Women & the labor movement, M. E, J. Kelly, 
NAR., Ap. 
Questions lu jour, Le feminisme, V. Muller, 
Le mouvement féministe en Australie, M.-S. 
Wolstenhome, RPP., Mr. ro. 
Die Frauenfrage im Lichte der Anthropologie, 
Ludwig Wilser, Globus, 72: 331. 
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Piaces of Publication: B., Boston; Br., Berlin; C., Chicago; L., London; Lp., Leipzig; N. Y., 
New York; P., Paris; Ph., Philadelphia. Prices: F., franc; L., lira; M., mark; S., shilling, Months: 
Ja. F. Mr. Ap. My. Je. Jl. Ag. S.O.N, D. Periodicais: 
Arena, > » Journal of Political Economy. 
American Anthropologist. Jahrbiicher fiir National-Oekonomie und 


Archives d’Anthropologie Criminelle. Statistik. 
Archivo per |’ Antropologiae la Etnol LC, Literarisches Centralblatt. 
Annais of the American Academy of fie LG. __ Labor Gazette. 


ical and Social Science. 
L’ Association Catholique. 
American Catholic Quarterly Review. 
Archiv fiir Eisenbahowesen. 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 
American Historical Review. 
Annals de |’ Institute de Science Sociale. 
American Journal of Psychology. 
American Journal of Sociology. 
American Journal of Theology. 
. American Law Review. 
. American Law Register and Review. 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques, Séances, 
American Naturalist. 
L’ Anthropologie. 
Archiv tiir iiflentliches Recht. 
American Statistical Association, Publica- 
tions. 
Allgemeine statistisches Archiv. 
Archive fiir sociale Gesetzgebung und 
Statistik. 
Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie. 
Bulletin of the Department of La 
Blatter fiir Gefiingnisskunde. 
Banker’s Magazine, London. 
Banker’s Magazine, New York, 
Bulietin de |’Office du Travail. 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation 
Comparée. 
Bullein de !’Union Internationale de Droit 
Pénale. 
. Charity Organisation Review. 
Charities Review. 
Contemporary Review. 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 
Deutsche Revue. 
Deutsche Rundschau. 
Devenir Social. 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissen- 
schaft. 
Economic Journal. 
Economic Review. 
Educational Review. 
English Historical Review. 
Engineering Magazine. 
Forum. 
Fortnightly Review. 
Giornale degli Economisti. 
Gunton’s Magazine. 
Harvard Law Review. 
Humanité Nouvelle. 
Historische Zeitschrift. 
Internationales Archiv fiir 
International Journal of Ethics. 
Journal of the ay Institute of 
Great Britain and Irela 
Journal des Economistes. 
ournal of the Franklin Institute. 
ahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung 
und Volkswirthschaft. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
History and Political Science. 
Journal of Mental Science, 


- London Quarterly Review. 


Law Quarterly Review, 
Monist. 
Mansfield House Magazine. 


Mind. 
Monatsschrift fiir innere Mission. 
Municipal Affairs. 
Nuova Antologia. 
North American Review. 
Nineteenth Century. 
Natural Science. 
New World. 
Neue Zeit. 
Philosophical Review. 
Popular Science Monthly. 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Psychological Review. 
Quarterly ournal of Economics. 
uarterly Review. 
evue de Christianisme sociale. 
Revue de Droit internationale. 
Revue des deux Mondes. 
Revue mensuelle de 1’ Ecole d’ Anthropol - 
ogie de Paris. 
Réforme sociale. 
Revue Socialiste. 
Revue historique. 
Revue d’Histoire diplomatique. 
Rivista italiana di Filosofia. 
Revue internationale de Sociologie. 
Rivista italia na di Sociologia. 
Rivista internazionale’ di Scienze Social i 


. Revue Metaphysique et de Morale. 


Revue philanthropique. 
evue pénitentiaire. 

Revue philosophique. 

Revue politique et 

Review of Reviews, London. 

Review of Reviews, New York. 

Revisita Storica italiana. 

Revue sociale et politique. 

Revue du Travail 

Sanitarian. 

ience. P 

Science Tess, 

School 

Science Sociale. 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir Staats- und Volks- 
wirthschaft. 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 

ilosophie. 

Vale Review. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissen- 
schaften. 

Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philo- 
sophische Kritik. 

fiir das private und éffentliche 


Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie 
der Sinnesorgane. 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissen- 


schaft. 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft, Social- 
politik und Verwaltung. 


The titles of articles selected from periodicals not in this list will be followed by name of 
periodical in full.) 88 


AAC 
AAP: 
Ac. 
AE. Mi. 
AIS. NA. 
AN. PSQ. 
Wit AOR iE. 
ASA RDI. 
SP. 
BML RH. 
BS. RIS. 
DL, RRL. 
RSI. 
3 DS. RSP. 
SR. 
EM. vsv. 
GEe. 
HLR. 
HN. ZGS. 
HZ. 
TAE, ZPK. 
JMS. 
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20, 421, 423, 425, 719, 721, 872, 873, 874, 875] ; 
see also Census, International law, Women; 
Labor Department, 378, 479, 631 ; bs 139-44, 576; 
State Department, br 426 ; Treasury Department, 
be 721). 
VACANT- Lot CULTIVATION : 
ab 127. 
Vaccaro, M. A., ab 712, br 876. 
Vandamme, 237; Vandevelde 76. mile, b 408; Van- 
ab 551; Vareilles- Sommieres, 


88, 93; Ursemann, M. W., be 424. 
Salvation” Amy &, 


VARIATION: in ‘cul & female compared, 37-42. 

Varney, mb v', Vazelle, A., br 133, 876, be 133; 
Veditz, C. + @ 206-15, 

Venice: [be 421, 869, 872]. 

Verein f. Socialpolitik, be 134, 875; Vergara, 
Manuel, 16; be 417, 424. 

Vétillard, Jean, be 874; Verstraete, Maurice, bc 


721 

VIENNA: [be 714, 720, 870]. 

Vierkandt, Alired, br 129; Vierordt, 48; Vignes, 
. B. M., br 133, 425; Vila, 214. 

Vittace Communrries : [be 130, 422]. 

Vince, C. A., be 874; Vincent G. E., mb 103, r 
544, 858, bs 575, be 720; Viollet Paul, be 875. 

Virc 45. 

VIRGINIA: [be 871}. 

Virgilii, Filippo, be 131. 

Vira. Statistics: programme & bibliography, 
mb ror; wealth and longevity, 116; degenera- 
tion of noble families, 118, [ae 137 

Vivekananda, Swami, be 419; Vi ivian, Herbert, be 


874. 

Vivisection: [ac 7 724). 

Vogel, Julius, 308; Volkswirtschaft Gesellschaft, 
be 132, 422; Volkswirthschaftliche Zeitfragen, 
be 717. 

Vorinc: [ac 437]. 

Voltaire, 525; Von Wietersheim, 452; Vrooman, 
mb 104 
hn G. F., be 721; Waffle, A. E., be 134. 
AGES: passing of the wage system, 118; [ac 
727; be 131, 422, 716, eral (see also Labor). 

Wagner, 4645 ‘Wagner, Iph, be 131, 871; br 
132, 267, 

Waite, F. 4-6, 360, 363, 364, 373;_ Waitz, G., 
123; Waitz, yerland, 765, 767,774; Wakemann, 
H., O., 424; Walcker, Karl, be ag Walis- 
zewski, K., br 421, 874; Walker, 80 i ak 
356; A., br 419. bs 575; Walker, 

Wallace, A. R., br 
Walras, Valsh, W., be 718; Wa ish, W 
be 869; Ww. K., be 717; Walther’ 
Max, be 720; Wappaeus, 55. 

War: as a unifying element, 832. 

Ward, mb 107; Ward, L. F., mb 109; b 110, 164; 
r 265; 36, 701, ab 861; br 4955 
be 720; 3. E., 276; be Warner, 
G., mb 10: bs 575; Warner, Fran- 
cis, 4 Waren br 718; Warwick, C. F., 
601, 610, 611, 613. 

Water Supp.y: p 
250; arded 
137, be 

Waterman, D., bs 576. 


ramme & bibl,ography, mb 
y municipalities, 838; [ab 
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Waterways: [ab 137]; (see a/so Canals), 

Watson, John, br 424. 

Weactu: Social, vs. property, 98; present ine- 
Tiekeceph as to, 116; possessed to a great extent by 

halic people, 861; [ac 137, 431, 727; 
be 134, 422, 875 

Webb, mb es Vebb, M. de P., be ; Webb, 

Sidney, 25763 br 716; eber, 214; 
bster, br 418; jib D., bs 575; 
8, 535; Weiss, 48, 59; 
eller, C. F., We "DA +5 mb 252) 
Sammlung, bc 5 estermarck, E., 32, 3 
103, 754, 761; estphal. Phpp.. be 422; War 
Tt be 718; Weyl, W. E., bs 575; Wheeler, 
109 5 White, mb 106; "White, Horace, bs 
—*, hg ite, H. A., br 621; White, William, br 
423; Whitelegge, B. A., 53; Whitman, C. S., 
os 421; Whitman, Walt, 505, 818; Whittick, W. 
, be 422; Wiederhall, Ernst, be 876; Wiener 
Kalender, be 870 Wiggin, Mrs, 
; Wilberforce, William, Ss 573; Wil- 
, be 874; Wilcox, D. 714; 
Wilken, 6. A., 760; Wilkinson, J 
576; Will, T. E., GC 140, 395-404; 576; 
cox, W. F., be 426; Wi .* F. O., be 716; Wil- 
liams, E. F., br 132; illmann, Otto, br 
be 419; beeen, — W. F., bs 139, 575; Wil R” 
Pastor, be 134; Wilson, mb 251; ilson, G. R., 
bs 575; Wilson, J. G., be 131; Winckel, 56; 
Wines, F. H., br 134, mb 257, b 265, ab 272, be 
575, br 721; Winsor, J., be 421, br 874; Wip- 
rmann, Karl, be 131, 874. 
ISCONSIN : 631; bs 139- 

Wisler, ft, Julius, 699; Wolff, 
715; Wolff, Here, be 419; Wolff, ow? be 
422, bs 576; Wolkonsky, Feiaes, br ais ; Wolt- 
mann, Ludw., be 870. 

Women: labor of, statistics, 355-77; fitness of, for 
hilanthropic work, 562-4; work of and com- 
jorts for at National Cash Register factory, 
744-5; [ac 137, 727, 880; be 130, 134, 713, 721, 
870]; (see also Sex). 

Woman’s Surrrace. ‘‘Woman and the Re- 
public; a survey of the woman-suffrage move- 
ment in U. S.,” b 406. 

Weetheides, A. L., as 140; Woodruff, C. R., a 
601-13; Woods, R. A., mb 101, 107, 174, 255, 
256; b8 575; Woodward, C. M. , b8 575; Wool- 
sey, mb 103; Woolsey, A. H., bs 575; Worms, 
René, ab 1a: 210; b 258, 259, "26x, 264,701; br 
422, 425; Wright, Ashur, [757; Wright, C. D., 
84, 85, 89, 96, 97, 98, 99; mb 103, 183, 18s. 187, 
205, 355-77 629; 575; Wuarin, Louis, br 425; 
Wundt, William, br 419, be 715. 

WirrempBerc: be 426, 

Wycoff, W. A., br 716; Wylie, J. H., be 874. 

Wyominc: 378, 479 631. 

Yeo, 4 B., be 721; Veene. Arthur, br 874; Young, 
E., be 869 ; ung, 34. 

Zanzucchi, Ferd., be 717; Zarli, Alb., 71 
Zehender, Wilh., be 424; Zeitschrift fiir i 


wissenschaft, 699. 
Zenker, E. V., 6 » br 721; Zimmermann, 
Alfred, br 874; ini, Zino, be 721; Zwiede- 


neck- Siidenhorst, 874. 
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WHEN Docrons Wao Decwe 


But the fact is, dicsors do. not differ i in their opinions 
of Pears’ Soap. Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., late 
President of the Royal college of Surgeons, England, 
the renowned Dermatologist, writes: «Nothing has an- 
swered so well, or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap.” 
and Dr. James Startin in his work upon the “Skin and 
Complexion,” writes: “There is however, one soap, which has 
. met with such warm commendation from writers that it should be: 
_ mentioned here, as 7 can endorse all that has been written and said by _ 
the late Mr. Startin, Sir Erasmus Wilson and Dr. Tilbury Fox con- 
cerning it. It was through #eir instrumentality that, on account 
of its purity Pears’ Soap was introduced into hospitals, It has 
obtained a world-wide reputation, and deservedly so.” 


\ 


Dr. Redwood, Ph.D.,F-.LC., F.CS,, late Professor of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety of Great Britain, says; “1 have never come across an- - 
— 

BEAUTY IS ONLY SKIN DEEP. 

All the more necessary then to attend to the iia and 
keep it clear from impurities. Pears’ Soap ensures 
a propet performance of the functions of the skin, and 
keeps the complexion in its natural bloom. 
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Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 


It is impossible to promise particular features that will appear in the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY during the coming year, for it is, as the Bookman says below, ‘‘a great monthly 
-newspaper.’’ As such, it prints for its readers an illustrated account of the notable things 


“The change portends no difference in the character and 
scope of the magazine. It may add dignity and distinctive 
ness, in which qualities, however, it has never been lackin 
since its start. ere is nothing like it now in the broad field 
of current periodicals, and it is so good month in and month out 
that we do not see how it can ever have a successful rival.’’ 

—The Congregationalist. 


which make the history of the month, of 
the political, the economic, and literary hap- 
penings which are of value to intelligent men 
and women. The Editor’s ‘‘ Progress of the 
World”’ tells succinctly an illustrated story 
of the month. The ‘‘ Leading Articles’’ give 
the best thought and information of the cur- 


rent magazines in five continents ; the contributed articles furnish the character sketches of 
the man of the month, and give timely discussions by authorities on any question of immediate 


serious import; the 


Book Reviews keep 


abreast of all the 


“Tt is an excellent name, and we congratulate 7he A mert- reall y im por tant 


: . can Monthly, which is one of the most highly valued of our * : 
works publish ed; contemporaries, upon its selection. We know of no review “ Current History in 


Caricature’? shows published in this country or in Europe, which combines so suc- the successful car- 
cessfully as The American Monthly the alertness, timeliness, 


toons of the month | and energy of journalism with the sound pepument, comely from all countries, so 


weighed opinion, exact knowledge, and well-chosen Englis 
grouped as to be | ofthe purely literary periodical.” —7he Outlook, 


really historical. 


The result of this 


comprehensive effort 


to edit in one monthly volume the information needed by intelligent people of ‘‘live’’ 
instincts is best gauged in the opinions which the readers of the AMERICAN MONTHLY 


have seen fit toexpress. These are thinking 
business men, clergymen, editors, lawyers, 
professors, engineers, the wide-awake women 
of America. The rank and file of these, as 
well as the men and women of great names 
who are subscribers, write that the AMERI- 
CAN MONTHLY “‘is indispensable ;’’ 
simply invaluable;” ‘‘is a generous library 
in itself;” is ‘‘a historical cyclopedia of the 
world in every important movement of our 
modern day, expressed with terse clearness 
and vigor;’’ ‘the best means of aid for 


“Its relation to other magazines has ceased for long to be 
merely that of a y and compendium of their best con- 
tents, as the title Review of Revtews taken literally would 
suggest. It has an independent voice of its own, notably in 
the timely contributions to international and world-wide topics 
oommaniien universal and immediate attention ‘The point of 
view is clearly and unmistakably American. Dr. Shaw’s great 
monthly is a courageous attempt to take down current history 
in shorthand, so that we have the quickest possible intelligent 
account, combining chronicle and comment, of what is happen- 
ing in the world. If the time is coming, as a magazine sainor 
predicted the other day, when all our dailies and weeklies 
shall have run into monthlies, then the American Monthly 
will be the forerunner and the model of the great monthly 
newspaper.” — The Bookman. 


busy man;” ‘‘the best periodical of the kind we have ever had;”’ ‘‘a triumph of editorial 
genius ;"" ‘‘the world under a field-glass,’’ etc., etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—USE THIS BLANK. 

The American Monthly, tei 

13 Astor Place, New York City. pia i 

Enclosed find twenty-five cents for the current num- 
ber and the two preceding issues of the AMERICAN Address 
MonTHLy, made on condition that the offer be acceptedon _ 
this coupon. 
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MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


The idea that directs the editing of MCCLURE’s MAGAZINE is that a periodical may be 
unfailingly entertaining, and still be authoritative and informing ; and that it may be low in price, 
and still maintain the highest literary and artistic standards. Friends of the Magazine are con- 
stantly saying, “ I look into other magazines, but MCCLURE’s is the only one I really read.” ‘This 
popularity, this entertainingness, is not secured at any sacrifice of quality. The best writers and the 
best artists are the contributors to MCCLURE’s. 


NEW CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


Following an instinct which we have good reason to believe is shared by all of our readers, we 
have had as one of our foremost interests, in editing the magazine, the inspiring history of our own 
country. Charles A. Dana’s REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND EVENTS OF THE CIVIL WAR, now pub- 
lishing in the Magazine, present the personal side of the war as no other man could have presented 
it; and they would probably never have been written but for the editor of MCCLURE’s. Our series 
of Lire PorTRAITS OF GREAT AMERICANS is the first full and adequate presentation of the real 
features of those sterling patriots whom we all houor and revere. Miss Tarbell’s papers on THE 
EARLY LIFE OF LINCOLN gave the first, and indeed the nly, full and accurate account of Lincoln's 
youth and early manhood that the world hashad. Mr. Hamlin Garland’s series of papers d.d some- 
what the same service for THE EAaLy Lire oF GRANT. And in the November number will begin 


MISS TARBELL’S LATER LIFE OF LINCOLN 


Miss Tarbell’s papers on the “‘ Early Life of Lincoln” ended with Lincoln's first nomination 
to the Presidency. -The “ Later Life” will exhibit Lincoln at his home in Springfield between the 
time of his nomination and his inauguration, and in his daily life in the White House, giving a 
complete picture of the man throughout his last five years, and also an account of such of the move- 
ments of the war as centered in him. Miss Tarbell has gathered, from men who knew Lincoln 
personally, a great store of recollections that have never yet been published. 


HISTORY BY THE MAKERS OF IT 


Wherever there survives a man whose own life has been a significant chapter in the history of 
the cOuntry, we aim to have him tell the world his story in the pages of MCCLURE’s MAGAZINE. 


Autobiographic history, in addition to being the most entertaining to read, is perhaps the most 
valuable. It is the one kind that is infallibly vivifying; it gives us the fact, hot and direct, from 
the hand of the one man capable of delivering it. Scarcely a month passes that the magazine does 
not contain matter of this kind. 


THE NEWEST SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND EXPLORATION 


Always seeking for the significant discoveries or speculations which touch the edge of the 
future, McCLuRE’s MAGAZINE has been the first to give authoritative and attractive account of 
many new scientific achievements. Among the coming articles of this kind we may mention, THE 
Ec.ipsE OF 1898, by Sir Norman Lockyer—an account of his own observations ; THE MILKY Way, 
by Prof. E. E. Barnard, the man who first successfully employed photography in the study of the 
Milky Way; EXPERIMENTS IN FLYING—an article by Octave Chanute, describing important experi- 
ments in flying made by him and his associates within the last two years; TELEGRAPHING WITH- 
ouT WirEs—an article by Mr. W. H. Preece, Engineer-in-chief of the Telegraph Department of the 
English Postal System, giving the authoritative account of the latest experiments made by the 
British postal authorities in telegraphing without the use of wires; and THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 
EVER CLIMBED—an article by Mr. E. A. FitzGerald, telling the story of his recent triumph in climb- 
ing Aconcagua, a peak 23,000 feet high. 


SERIALS AND SHORT STORIES 


No magazine has ever published a more interesting serial than Anthony Hope's “ Rupert 
of Hentzau,” now appearing in McCLuRE’s. It more than maintains the standard set by MCCLURE’s 
itself when it published Stevenson’s “ Ebb Tide” and “St. Ives”and Anthony Hope’s “ Phrose:” - 


The McC.vre short story has come to be a kind by itself—recognized of all the world. It 
always has a certain novelty and compelling interest of plot and incident; a certain strength and 
reality of characterization; and at the same time, an unfailing purity of theme and hopefulness 
of tone. It may be written by Rudyard Kipling, Octave Thanet, Conan Doyle, Joel Chandler 
Harris, or some writer not so well known as these ; but it is still always the MCCLURE story—a story 
that people will read with interest and which they will be the happier for reading. 


BUY OF ANY NEWSDEALER OR REMIT DIRECT. 


THE S. S. MCCLURE COMPANY, 141-155 EAST 25TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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The Greatest Historioal Work of the Century. 


History for Ready Reference | 
and Topical Reading. | 


In Five Imperial Volumes. 
By J. N. LARNED, 
Ex-Pres. American Library Ass'n. 


This work is in itself a complete Historical Li- 
brary. The fruit of the ripest scholarship has been 
oy upon thousands of topics, from thousands of 
volumes. 


A complete system is given to Histor. resent- 
ing its topics in their sequence and 
most convenient for reading, for study, or for reference. 
_ The time ordinarily spent in seeking accurate histor- 
ical information is, by this work, saved by the many 
years of laborious research and discriminating thought 
expended in its preparation. It makes one acquainted 
not only with History but with Ilistorians. 

Nothing like it has ever bcen attempted, and, 
in the opinions of the most distinguished literary men 
of all professions, it is the greatest Historical 
Work of the Century. 

These opinions, with full information, sent on appli- 
cation. Sold only by subscription, and sent, carriage 
free, to responsible subscribers on easy payments. 


Experienced Solicitors Wanted. 
Address the Publishers, 
The C. A. NICHOLS CO., 
Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Ills. 


The History for Ready Reference is an important work, repre- 
senting both History and Literature. It furnishes a consensus 


of opinion of the best historians upon great historical questions 
and the reduction to a system of the great body of History as 
presented in thousands of volumes. The use of these volumes 
must prove an inspiration, whether in the family, in the study, in 


the office, or in the school. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, President, 
Chicago University. 


FEATURES IN 1898 


UPON EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Chambers’s 


Encyclopzedia 


Published by J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, 
has been thoroughly revised and brought 


UP-TO-DATE. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AND CAN BE PURCHASED UPON 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Illustrated circular and terms of sale 
sent upon application. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Agencies in New York, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Detroit, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 


OF THE 


Pall Mall 


Magazine 


The JANUARY NUMBER begins A NEW VOLUME 


During 1898 the following contributions, among many others, 
will appear : 


The Real Causes of the Franco-German War, by LORD ACTON 


South London, Illustrated 
By Sir WALTER BESANT 


The Ship and its Story, Illustrated 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


Chantilly, Illustrated, By A. DAYOT, Inspector of Fine Arts, Paris 


Afghanistan 
By Sir HUGO GOUGH, G.C.B., V.C. 


The London of Pepys 
‘By A. J, C. HARL 


‘Rupert of Hentzau,’’ being the Sequel to the “Prisoner of Zenda,” 
by Mr. ANTHONY HOPE 


Battle Abbey, By Her Grace the DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND 


“Every reader of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE will agree that a degree 


of excellence, both literary and artistic, has been attained, which secures for 
this MAGAZINE an unquestioned pre-eminence among periodical literature.” 


Subscription price 
3.00 a vear. 


Send 10 cents 
ZT for a Sample Copy 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


ASTOR COURT - - 


= NEW YORK CITY 
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~Dixson’s 
Subject 
Index 


to 
Fiction? 


“It is far and away the best and most 
practical, up-to-date index to historical 
novels yet published, and is indispensable 
to public libraries and purchasing com- 
mittees."—dward W. Hall, Librarian of 
Colby University. 

“ An excellent thing well done.” — Zhe 
Outlook. 

“Tt is a time-saver that will be appre- 
ciated by writers, authors, and readers.”’— 
New York Observer. 

“It is an excellent piece of work. 
There is no reason why it should not be- 
come as much of a standard as Poole’s 
Index.” — Zhe Chicago Tribune. 


“The lists are surprisingly full and 
accurate. In the bibliographical field few 
more useful books have appeared this 
year.” —Philadelphia Book News. 

“Should find a place on every book- 
man’s desk.” Zhe Bookman. 


“Every student and every writer will 
feel indebted to the Associate Librarian of 
the Chicago University.”"— Zhe New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“This INDEx will prove a most valuable 
and delightful guide. It is easy to see 
also of what special help the work will be 
in the hands of every pastor, college in- 
structor, librarian, or bookseller Pacific 
Baptist. 


“Your INDEX has already been of great 
service to readers of this library and is 
destined to be used a great deal more.’’— 
R. C. Davis, Librarian of University of 
Michigan. 


“Tam more and more delighted with 
your INDEX as I use it in connection with 
my classes.”"—C. Z. Williams, Professor of 
English Literature, Denison University. 


“T congratulate you on the service you 
have rendered readers in this publication.” 
— Charles C. Soule, Boston Book Co. 


“Subject INDEX TO FICTION promises 
to win a respected place on the shelves to 
which such books of reference are as- 
signed.”— Zhe New York Tribune. 


“Your INDEX improves on acquaint- 
ance. I never knew what the world of 
fiction really was before I studied this 
methodical manual.’’—Dr. Charles J. Bald- 
win, Pastor Granville (O.) Baptist Church. 


“T am experiencing great pleasure and 
profit from the use of your Inpex. I 
have recommended it most heartily to our 
students.”"—-Dr. J. D. S. Riggs, President 
of Ottawa University. 


PRICE, ENGLISH BUCKRAM, $2.00 AND POSTAGE * 


ADDRESS 


ZELLA ALLEN DIXSON, A.M., 
Associate Librarian of the University of Chicago, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Aniversity of Chicago 


FOUNDED BY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


DEPARTMENT OF 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1897-8: 


SPRING 


5 Ethnology 
7 Physical Anthropology 


26 Folk Psychology 


28 The Social Psychology of Sex 
30 Primitive Social Control | 31 Primitive Social Control 
42 House Sanitation 43 Sanitation 
45 Seminar in Sanitary Science | 46 Seminar in Sanitary Science 
51 Contemporary Society in the | 52 Growth and Structure of Amer- 
United States ican Cities 
53 The Family | 56 The Labor Movement 
58 Seminar: Methods of Social|59 Seminar: Methods of Social 
Amelioration Amelioration 
63 Social Institutions of Organized | 61 Modern Cities 
Christianity 


| 


73 The Social Mind 

74 Methodology of the Social Sci- 
ences 

79 Philosophy of Society 

82 Seminar: Social Teleology 


72 Introduction to Sociology 


1 General Anthropology 

7 Physical Anthropology: Lab- 
oratory 

11 Laboratory in Anthropology 

24 Social Psychology of Art and 
Amusement 

26 Folk Psychology 


41 General Hygiene 
44 Economy of Living 
47 Seminar in Sanitary Science 


60 Seminar: Methods of Social 
Amelioration 

64 Contemporary Charities 

67 Structure of English Society 

68 Philanthropy in its Historic 
Forms 

71 Introduction to the Study of 
Society 

76 Elements of Social Dynamics 

77 English Social Philosophy of 
the Victorian Era 

83 Seminar: Social Teleology 

98 Education as a Social Function 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


“THE KING OF GEOMETRIES” 

Elements of Geometry. By ANDREW W. 
PHILLIPS, Ph.D., and IRVING FISHER, 
Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. Crown 
8vo, Half Leather, $1 75; by mail, $1 92. 

Elements of Geometry, Abridged. Crown 
8vo, Half Leather, $1 25; by mail, $1 4o. 

Plane Geometry. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 80 
cents; by mail, go cents. 

Descriptive circulars mailed on request. 

Key to Phillips and Fisher's Geometry, including 

the Abridged Edition. (For teachers’ use only.) 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


Elements of Literary Criticism. By 
CHARLES F. JOHNSON, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Author of ‘‘ English Words.”’ 16mo, Cloth, 
80 cents ; by mail, 88 cents. 


PARADISE LOST: 
Its Structure and [eaning. The Poem, 


with Copious Notes by JOHN A. HIMES, | 


Graeff Professor of English Literature, 
Pennsylvania College. Post 8vo, Cloth. 


RECOGNIZED 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC 
And their Application. By ADAMS SHER- 
MAN HILL, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory in Harvard University. New 


Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, | 


$1 20; by mail, $1 34. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
RHETORIC 

By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL, Boylston Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard 
University. s12mo, Cloth, $1 00; by mail, 
$1 10. 
PRACTI EXERCISES IN 


By HUBER GRAY BUEHLER, Master in Eng- 
lish in the Hotchkiss School. 12mo, Cloth, 
50 cents ; by mail, 55 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE THE BOY 

By W. J. ROLFE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 

Cloth, $1 25; by mail, $1 39. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
introductory Course in [echanical Draw- 
| ing. By JOHN C. TRACY, C.E., Instructor 
| in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
| versity, with Chapter on Perspective by E. 
| H. LOCKWOOD, ME. With Illustrations, 
including Reproductions of Photographs of 

Models. Oblong 4to, Cloth, $1 80; by mail, 

| $2 00. 

Contains many new features of great practical 
benefit, and will appeal to all progressive teachers. 
Descriptive’ circular and specimen pages will be 
mailed to any teacher on request. 


“EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS 


A [lanual of Experiments in Physics: 
Laboratory Instruction for College Classes. 
By JOSEPH S. AMES, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physics in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Author of ‘“‘ Theory of Physics,’’ and 
WILLIAM J. A. BLISS, Associate in Physics 
in Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 80; by mail, $2 00. 

A thoroughly practical and helpful volume, view- 
ing its subject from a modern stand-point, ana de- 
signed to offer the most approved methods of dem- 
| onstration. 


STANDARDS 


| THEORY OF PHYSICS 
By JOSEPH S. AMES, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physics and Sub - Director of the 
Physical Laboratory in Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 60; by mail, 
| $1 75. 
A SMALLER HISTORY OF 
| GREECE 
From the Earliest Times to the Roman Con- 
quest. By WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 
New Edition. Revised by CARLETON L. 
BROWNSON, Instructor in Greek in Yale 
University. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00; 
by mail, $1 10. 
THEORY OF THOUGHT AND 
KNOWLEDGE 
By BORDEN P. BOWNE, Professor of Philoso- 
| phy in Boston University, Author of ‘‘ Meta- 
| physics,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50; by mail, 
| $1 


Special Terms for Introduction. Correspondence Invited. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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SCRIBNERS’ NEWEST BOOKS 
THE WORKERS; THE EAST. By Walter A. Wyckoff. 


With Illustrations 12mo., $1.25. 

“With its careful literary execution and the literary surroundings in 
which it first appeared, ‘The Workers’ is withal no mere ‘sip of sociology 
titles’ to whet the appetite for the sonnets and stories of the regular periodical 
table d’héte. Mr. Wyckoff has made a serious contribution to the study of the 
unskilled laborer, and althougk he offers no new solutions he illustrates anew 
and convincingly the need of an infinitely wider application than has yet been 
inade of those old approved remedies, organization and education.” — Chicago 
Evening Post. 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. By Benjamin Harrison, Ex-President 
of the United States. 12mo, $1.50. 

“The present book is entitled to serious consideration. Few persons 
have been in a position to write from such full knowledge and experience as 
ex-President Harrison, and the result is an extremely readable, entertaining, 
and suggestive volume. .. . The book should have a wide circulation, as itis highly 
interesting and instructive, and the American reading public owes a debt to 
General Harrison for writing a book on this subject addressed to the general 
reader rather than to the student.”-— Epwarpb M. Copir, in 7he Bookman. 


PROBLEMS of MODERN DEMOCRACY 
Political and Economic Essays. By E. L. 
GoDKIN, Editor of the New York Zvening 
Post. 8vo., $2.00. 

“The most vital issues of the time dealt 


REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS. 
1865-1895, By E. L.GopKIN. 8vo, $2.00. 
“ He writes ina most entertaining vein of 

Horace Greeley ; he outlines in aclear and log- 

ical manner the influence of the press upon pol- 


itics ; he discusses with the grasp of a scholarly 
mind the American University, and treats other 


strong thought and earnest study to the ques- 45 interesting topics with a graceful and alto- 
tions.” — The /nterior. ; gether delightful style.” — Boston Journal. 


HANDBOOK TO THE LABOR LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By F. J. Stimson. 12mo., $1.50, 

A popular handbook to the law of labor, employers’ contracts, strikes, boycotts, and the 
relation of the wage earners, both to ordinary employers and to railway or other corporations and 
trusts, as it exists in the several states of the Union today. 

“Mr. Stimson writes law in such a way that it cannot only be studied, but read; a rare gift 
and one which only sound lawyers, and very few of those, possess. Most of the trouble caused 
by the labor problem is produced by pure ignorance, and if an additional labor law would be 
passed, compelling everyone, before he undertakes to discuss labor questions or agitate for any 
new labor reform, to read this handbook, we are satisfied that there would be a saving of a very 
considerable percentage of the annual pecuniary loss to the country which comes from useless 
strikes and boycotts.” — Zhe Nation. 


LABOR AND ITS RELATION TO LAW. 
By F. J. Stimson. 16mo., 75 cents, wef. 
“Unless we are greatly mistaken, this is the clearest, fairest, most level-headed, all around 
condensed statement of the labor problem in reiations to law and right, individual, social, and 
corporate, that has yet been put into print.” — Zhe /ndependent. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 
By ArrHuR FairpBanks, Ph.D., Instructor in Yale University. 8vo., 
$2.00, 

Prof. JEROME H. RAYMOND, University of Wisconsin, writes: “I have gotten more help 
from your book than any book that I have read within a year. Every teacher and student of 
sociology will feel personally grateful to you for what you have done and the way in which you 
have done it.” 


A full descriptive Educational Catalogue, containing a list of many interesting works on 
similar topics, mailed free on application, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


with by one who is not only a master of vigor- 
ous and polished English, but who has given 
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A PIANO 


at a NOMINAL PRICE. 

Chicago's larg- 

est music house, 

Lyon & Healy, to 

sharply reduce 

stock,offers sam- 

ple new uprights, 

slightly used pi- 

anos,and second- 

hand _instru- 

ments, at almost 

nominal prices. Good durable uprights 

as low as $100, warranted as represented. 

Square pianos $20 and upward. Grands 

from $200. Send for complete list. Among 

the makers are: Decker Bros., Hardman, 

Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, Bauer, 

Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 

are interested in a piano, do not fail to 

write. Any piano not proving exactly 

as represented,may be returned at their 
expense. Address 

LYON & HEALY, 


Wabash Ave. and Adams &St., Chicagc. 


MARLBOROUGH 
CAMERA 


REVERSIBLE 
SWING BACK, 
RISING AND 
SWING FRONT. 


$5.00 and $8.00 
CAMERAS. 


5 X 7, fitted with Rapid Recti- | Ty METACARBOL, ¢ 
linear Lens, B.& L. Shutter, the most powerful 
and Two Double Holders $g0 developey known. 

8 x 10, without lens and shutter 40 | w, recommend the 

6% 8% 3 New AMERICAN 

Fitms for Hand 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, Camera Work. 

An elementary text-book. Price 25 cents ; postage, 3c. 

CATALOGUE of al! kinds of cameras and all requisites 

for photography, mailed on application—FREE 

We recommend } They are quick 

to amateurs, Climax Dry Plates and reliable. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. X. Full of valuable 
articles, and profusely illustrated by the best photo- 

graphic workers inthis country and abroad. 
* Price 75 cents; postage, 15 cents, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New York 
45, 47, 49 E. Randolph St., Chicago, I. 


COMFORT! 
Pennoyer 


KENOSHA 
WISCONSIN 
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On Lake Michigan 
50 miles from Chicago 


The Ideal Resting Place 


Combines in most perfect form the QUIET 
and Isolation of Country Life with the Lux- 
uries of High-class Hotels, and the Safety 
of the best Medical Skill and Nursing vt vt 


Elegantly illustrated descriptive pamphlet 
on application to 
THE PENNOYER SANITARIUM CO. 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 


Che Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire Proof 

| Building in the world used as a Health Institution. Al! forms 
of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure; electricity admin- 
istered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of 
large experience ; accommodations and service of highest class. 
Superior cuisine directed by Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking 
et Chautauqua, Do not fail to write for illustrated literature 
and terms if seeking health or rest. Address 


J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Secretary, Box 2003. 
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Whiting’s 
Standard 
Papers 


Specially adapted for 
Commercial and Fine 
Correspondence pur- 
POSES - sess 


Pure Fibre 
Delicate Surface 
Perfect Writing Quality 


For sale by all dealers 


Whiting 
Paper Company 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mills : HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Wand Book 
Graduate 
Courses 


Edited and published by the National 
Federation of Graduate Clubs... . 


SIXTH ANNUAL 
EDITION 


Contains: 

1) A Classified and Comparative Statement of the 
Graduate Courses offered by all the Graduate Schools 
and Colleges in the United States. 

2) A Brief Description of the Different Universities. 


3) A List of Instructors, with theirdegrees and positions 


held, arranged by institutions, and sub-classified by 
departments, 

4) A List of Doctor’s Theses in preparation. 

5) A List of Candidates for Higher Degrees for the 
Previous Year, and the titles of their theses, also the 
positions secured. 

6) The Proceedings of the last Convention of the Feder- 
ation, with Address of Prof. James H. Tufts, of the 
University of Chicago. 


This book should be in the hands of every student and 
educator. 
220 closely printed pages. Price Fifty Cents. 
GEORGE WYLLYS BENEDICT 
(Harvard) Editor-in-Chief 
FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND 
(Univ. of Chicago) Business Manager 
Appress : Box 183, Facutty Excuance, 
Tue University or Cuicaco, Cuicaco, 


| 


In proportion as society refines, new books 
must ever more necessary. 
—Goldsmith. 


As society refines, so also 
does it become more 
critical, 


Lovers of Literature 
are Admirers of Art. 


Papermaking is an art 
not learned in a day. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


_W. BUTLER PAPER Co. 
CHICAGO. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMANITIES 
By Thomas Fitz-Hugh, Professor of Latin in 


the University of Texas. An Inquiry into the Philosophic 
Basis of Humanistic Studies and into “~ nee ic Treat- 


ment: I, The Evolution of Culture. ogic 
Aspect of Culture Evolution : the Latin 
Humanities in the College. III. Organization of the Latin 
Humanities in the High School. 63 pages, price 50 cents. 


‘ The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
SCARCE & MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


AMERICANA, LECTURES, ESSAYS, Etc, 

LATE WAR, RELIGION, 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, BOTANY and NATURAL HISTORY, 
FINE EDITIONS, POLITICAL BOONOMY, 

OLD, QUAINT,<_4 CURIOUS, 

Send stamp for catalogue toA. J. CRAWFORD, 
P.O. Box 317. 313N.Seventh St.,Sr. Louis, Me 


An Ideal Ocean Voyage 


is fully realized on the luxuriously equipped 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 
FRENCH LINE 


culture and refinement of the 
entire world represented —y every trip. Fast express steamer 
to Havre leaves New York every Saturday. Through vestibule 
train to Paris in 4 hours. 
Gen'l Western Agent, No. 1 Dearborn &., 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
offers instruction by 


| 
| 
| 
3 departments, i i olitical Economy, Lit- 
Special circulars sent on application to 
: | The University of 
Correspondence Study Dept., 


Means much where Clean Fingers and picasant thoughts are desired. 
Not only does it feed the ink perfectly to the pen, but it prevents Soiled 
Fingers. It is scientifically correct and has made the 


Geo. S. Parker Fountain Pen. 


sell the PARKER FOUNTAIN PENS because bright ple want 
Bright Dealers them. A little talk with any courteous, panne desler will 
convince you of this. Prices, 


Standard Parker Nex bests SPECIAL, 

SILVER DOLLAR, $1.00. 
If your dealer keeps the old kind and won’t furnish you with a Parker, send tops. Interesting booklet free. 
GEO. S. PARKER PEN CO., - = 34 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Safe Storage 
= of Documents 


AND OTHER VALUABLE PROPERTY. 


} Use of faultless material, most perfect devices 

and advanced methods of constraction make the 

Safety Deposit Vaults of The Iinols Trust Saiety 
it Co. the most secure in this country. 

With greatest security are most spacious and ele- 
gant appointments for the convenience of patrons. 

These mark the highest achievement in the 
building of safety deposit vaults. 

All are invited to inspect them. No obligation 
am repa or the showing by the favorable com- 

Located in the New Building of the ments thas will follow an exam{nation. 


ILLINOIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, Popular prices prevail. 
Corner Jackson and La Salle Sts., ROBERT BOYD, 
CHICAGO. Secretary and Manager. 


ALLAN LINE. 


Royal Mail Steamship Co. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1854. 


The Company’s Fleet consists of Thirty-four Steamers aggregating 134,937 tons. 
Tunisian, 10,000 tons—building. Bavarian, 10,000 tons—building. Castilian, 8,800 tons—building. 

Steamers sail weekly from Montreal to 
Liverpool during the season of navigation; 
also separate service from New York to Glasgow. 

The St. Lawrence route is 1000 miles 
less ocean sailing than from New York. 

Three days’ sailing on smooth water. 

The steamers are fitted with every im- 
provement for the comfort of the passengers, 
in all classes, including bilge keels, making 
the vessels steady in all weather, electric light, 
midship saloons, spacious promenade decks, 
music rooms, smoking rooms, etc. 

Special attention has been paid to: the 
ventilation and sanitary arrangements. An 
experienced surgeon is carried on all passen- 
ger steamers. 

Rates of passage lower than by most 
first-class lines. Circular giving rates and 
sailings, on application to 
ALLAN & CO., 

174 Jackson St., Chicago ; or, 


H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal. 
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DOMINION LINE 


MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
WEEKLY SAILINGS 


MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 
TO LIVERPOOL 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 


VIA QUEENSTOWN 


Large, fast, twin-screw passenger steamers 
Superior accommodation for all classes of passen- 
gers. The St. Lawrence route to Europe is yearly 
becoming more popular—the three days of smooth- 
water sailing after leaving Montreal, before the 
Atlantic is reached, being much enjoyed. 

The sea passage is a short one of 1656 miles. 

Boston as a port of departure for Europe is 
very convenient, 

For all information as to rates, etc., apply to any 
local agent of the company, or 


GUS BROBERG, 609 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Richards, [ills & Co., David Torrance & Co., 
103 State St., Boston, Mass. Gen. Agents, Montreal 


BEAUTIFUL 


ETCHINGS 


ILLUSTRATING 
AMERICAN SCENERY ano 
AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT« 


az 


ERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD* 


"Am 


Catalogue 


Containing miniature 
reproductions will be 
sent free post paid on 
receipt of one 2 ct. stamp, 
by George H.Daniels, 

Geni. Pass’. Agt. Grand. 

Central Station.NewSork. 


Grand Trunk 


RY. SYSTEM, 


THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO 


| All Canadian # Eastern Points 


Via THE ‘‘ST. CLAIR TUNNEL."’ 


| THROUGH SOLID VESTIBULED TRAIN SERVICE, 


First- and Second-Class Coaches and Pullman 
Palace Sleeping Cars in connection with 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD SYSTEM, 


DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK and 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Via Niagara Falls and Buffalo. 


' Through Pullman Sleeping Car Service daily between 
Chicago, Detroit, Mt. Clemens, Saginaw Valley, Ni- 
agara Falls, Buffalo, Boston, Canadian and New 
England points via Montreal. 

The Favorite Route for Summer Tourists, who 
should send their address to L. R. Morrow. Pass’r and 
Ticket agent, Chicago, Ill., and ask for particulars re- 

arding Summer Tours, Chicago to Niagara Falls, the 
Fhousand Islands, the Adirondacks, the White Moun- 
tains, and the Summer Resorts of the Coast of Maine, 
| which will be sent to all applicants free of charge. 

| of Summer Tourist Tickets Commences June I. 

For rates, Sleeping Car reservations, folders, etc., 

| apply to 

L. R. MORROW, crvv Pass’n & Txr. Aar., 

103 CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KR. Donnelley & Sons 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


French, Special 30 day Offer 


German 
Spanish For $85 SO 


in 10 weeks at your own home, Regular Price, $5.00. 


BY THE ROSENTHAL METHOD, the most simple, natural and practical system of language study 
ever published. In use in every country in Europe. and enthusiastically endorsed bythe leading edu- 
hirty minutes a day for ten weeks will enable you to read, write and speak a foreign language 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY, upon receipt of $3.50, we will send 1 complete set of 
* Books of the Rosenthal Method for Language Study at home (French, German or Spanish) 
including Membership in Correspondence School, which entitles you to the privilege of consulting the eminent linguist, Dr. 
R . nthal, \ate Prof. Uni. of Berlin, author of the Rosenthal Nethed, and to free correction of exercises. Regular price 
Send us $3.50 for complete set of books with membership, and if upon receipt you are not satisfied, return them and we will 
promptly refund your money. State Janguage desired. Booklet. “A Revolution in the Study of Foreign Languages,” fr 


THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 433 Central Park West, New York. 


term begins September 6. For 
alorue: address J. Js TOBIAS, 
115 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


information apply to pr, Wm. Allen Pusey, Secretary, 
108 State Street, Chicago, Illa 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago Chicago 
The School of Medicine of the University of INinois. 
(OPPOSITE COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL) Law School 
Four years’ graded course. First two years largely labora- Preparatery Course. Under- 
education are invited tolavestignte For cL 


are best prepared for successful careers by a course com- . Method : db 

bining actual practice with laboratory and clinica! work. leading osucnters. Experienced ap 

This and other advanced ideas are features of competent instructors. Takes Yy, 
HARVEY MEDICAL COLLEGE, CHICAGO. 4 

Any interested in the study of medicine can obtain further An gpportasit, to better pour 4 

‘ormati itio « pects. 
FRANCES DICKINSON, M. D., 167-171 Clark Street, Chicago. Syears of success. Fa!l particu- 


STUDY Medical College SIMEON W. KING 


e ¢@ —the Chicago Summer School Attorney at Law, 
| of Deets 
during clinics. Well-equipped Labor- Por ALL the States and Territories. 


atories. Abundant dissecting : Commiasioner for U. 8. Court 
material. Living costs one- ; of Claims at Washington, C.; 


i i vi J 6 tP rt A, 
third less than in Winter. No 


other great city has a climate ~d 

. Acknow!l ments, A 

the allowing study all Summer. | ‘ vite and Devotees taken = 

Co-educational. Recognized | dress all correspondence to or 

by the Illinois State Board of call at 541 Mo: Block, 
ealth. Apply to Chicago, Lil. 


W.F.Waugh,A.M.,M.D.,Dean —— 
ummer. ov H. H. Brown, M. D., Sec’y, >» Please mention THe Journat or Sociococy when 
) 103 State St., Chicago. F writing regarding advertisements, 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER 
THE UNIVERSITY CHICAGO 


WILL BEGIN 


FRIDAY, JULY 3, 1898. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
COURSES oF INSTRUCTION 
OFFERED BY ONE HUNDRED 
AND TEN TEACHERS .°. 
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CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ... 


THE EXAMINER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OUR PRICES 
SEEM 
STRANGE 


“SUITS, $15.00 TO $50.00.” 
$15.00 SUITS 


| 


| 
| 


Mean staple materials, linings and trimmings | 


aoa in enormous quantities for our stores 


ina 


the principal cities, thoroughly organ- | 


ized workmanship, and a system eliminating © 
every unnecessary expense without sacrific- 


ing quality. 


$50.00 SUITS 


Mean newest styles, exclusive weaves and 


latest vogue in trimmings. These cost more, 
but we buy them cheaper than most tailors. 
The most subtle skill in cutting and making 
is employed throughout, sparin 


gree to a finished result. 


Between these extremes we suit everybody. | 


Samples mailed free. 
Chie 
TAILOR 


no 
Sy which will contribute in the slightest 
e 


Cor. Adams and Clark Sts, CHICAGO. 


Retail Salesroom :¥ § 


274 Wabash ave 


Spruce 


Bed Sheets 
Comfortables 


A Luxury for the Healthy 
A Tonic for the Convalescent 
A Remedy for the Sick 


And Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables and Sheets are a positive 
necessity to Travelers and Tourists obliged to sleep im strange 
beds and berths in hotels and on boats. 

Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables and Sheets are made of the 
tender inner bark of the Canadian Balsam Spruce Tree, stripped 
early in the spring when the sap is rising in the tree. By a 
special process the bark is made into thin sheets as smooth, soft 
and pliable as cloth and in which al! the powerful aromatic and 
balsamic qualities of the spruce are permanently retained. 

er , 5 ia, La Grippe and ordinary Colds are 
almost completely allayed with a single night's rest between 
Spruce Bark Bed Clothes and their constant use is recommended 
by Physicians as an absolute protection and preventive against 
these ailments. 

The only difference between the Comfortables and Sheets is 
in weight. The Comfortables weigh about 1 Ib., while the Sheets 
are specially selected light weight and weigh less than 12 oz. 

Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables and Sheets, size 64x72 in., 
are packed in curious wooden bags, silk lined and trimmed with 
silk, and, if your dealers cannot supply them, we will ship any- 
where in the U. S. or Canada, carriage and duty free, on receipt 
of price, $2 each, for either Comfortables or Sheets. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 

Booklet imi i ials sent free on request. 


The King-Jones Co., Department P. N., Toronto, Can. 
Jones & Co., Department P. N., Niagara Palis, N. Y. 


HAS THESE 


CLEVELAND DEYACHABLE TIRE 
CLEVELAND HARDENED BLOCK ans PIN C 


BURWELL SELF-OILING BEARINGS. 


CLEVELAND, 


BOSTON -PHILA: BALTIMOR 


BUFEALO: Dy 


TROIT“SAN FRAN -TORONT 
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Smith Premiers] 
WIEEL PENS 


; IN THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF 


Durability, Evenness of 
Point, and Workmanship. 


WRITE WELL. WEAR LONG. 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 


Established Tuirty-E1Gcur 

years ago, and always recog- 
| nized among expert writers 
as the STANDARD AMERICAN 
BRAanp. 


ke 


| Samples for trial on receipt 
| of return postage. 


=. —— PEN CO. 
NEW ORK 


Globe Card 
Index File. 


A SMPLIFYING, systematic card 
arrangement of necessary informa 
tion—anything—on any subject. 3% J 
2 You can pick out a desired address, 
name, quotation, account, cost, stock 
record,inamoment 
# A perfect index to anything 
will ever need a second time. % 2 J 


Send for a catalogue—illustrated—of the Globe Card 
Index File and Globe Business Furniture, 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, 


226-228 Wabash Ave., 1224-1248 W. Eighth St., Fulton & Pearl Sts., 
CINCINNATI. 
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ART CATALUGUE AND BOOKLET MAILED FREE. 
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PON 


THIS IT! ¢ 


~ 


 POND'S EXTRACT CO., NewYork and London. 


Sy Bright’s Disease, the Gouty Diathesis, etc. A Veritable Antidote 
to in all of its Forms. 


as ‘well as in the graver 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School of Bright’s 


of the found 


PROPRIETOR, LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
Sorings Open tor Quente trom June 15 te October 
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De, ALPRED L. LOOMIS, Profesor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in Ge Medical 
a Department of the University of New York, wrote: “For the pest four years I have used ae 

Dr, WILLIAM. DRUIITIOND ssor of Afcdical Jurisprudence, Montreal, 
te wada> “In th cute and Chron sphritis (Bright's Disease of the Kidneys) of Gouty and See 


Contains as much flesh-forming 


Walter Baker & 60,'s 


A Delightful. Dentifrice 
Always the Same 
1859-1897 
‘Single price: 
Double e quantity 


and powder) 
IH. Triple Value 


) Costs Lesa Than’ ONE CENT « Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co; Ltd. 


Always use the best. 


LEADING STYLES: 
Fine Points, Al, 128, 333. 


Business Pens, 048, 14, 130. 
Blunt Points, 122, 280, 1743. 
Broad Points, 239, 313, 442. 
Turned up Points, 256, 477, esi. | |* 
‘Vertical Writers, 556, 670, 621. | | Wort 
nowledged 
(A GREAT VARIBTY OF OTHER STYLES. | | and Cagacity 


For Sale by all Stationers.” fot hard 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co, | | wycKorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
Works, Camden, 26 John St, 144 Street, CHICAGO. 


“Has stood the est of more 
classes of aud for parity and ad druggists. 
honest worsh is unequalled, Used by dentists, 


